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\<\ 


wins 


on  every  count 


ANY  way  you  figure  it,  P.  A.  is  better  tobacco. 
Take  fragrance,  for  instance.  Your  well-known 
olfactory  organ  will  tell  you.  And  taste — who 
can  describe  that?  And  mildness — you  couldn't 
ask  for  anything  milder. 

Yes,  Sir,  P.  A.  is  cool  and  comfortable  and 
mellow  and  mild.  Long-burning,  with  a  good 
clean  ash.  You  never  tire  of  P.  A.  It's  always  the 
same  old  friendly  smoke.  Get  yourself  a  tidy 
red  tin  and  check  everything  I'm  telling  you! 

Fringe  albert 

—  no    other    tobacco    is    like    it! 


The  more  you  know 

about    tobaccos,    the 

more  you  appreciate 

P.  A. 


©  1928,  R.   J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,   Winston-Salem,   N.    C. 
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Song  of  the  ^est 


Hark  to  the  Song  of  the  West- 
Vibrant  and  strong! 

Swelling  from  valley  to  crest. 
An  epical  song; 

The  epical  song  of  the  West. 


Forte     .     .     . 

Screams  upon  the  midnight  air; 
Flaming  arrows  through  the  sky; 

White  and  red  men  clashing  there- 
Swift  to  hate,  and  swift  to  die. 


Allegro 

A  btating  allegro  of  hoofs  that  are  free, 

Unshod  and  untrammelled  from  mountain  to  sea, 
Of  wild  creature  calls  and  of  swift  waterfalls, 

And  of  rapids  that  gurgle  with  glee. 


Muscled  hands  and  labored  breath; 

Riding,  working,  swearing — hard; 
Daring  life,  defying  death, 

Guns  or  money  on  a  card. 


A  swinging  allegro  of  buffalo  herds, 

Of  soft  swirling  sands  that  speak  sinister  words, 
Of  fluttering  wings  of  the  wild  feathered  things, 

Of  wary  and  timorous  birds. 


Andante 

Then  slowly,  on  the  distant,  far-flung  plain, 

Like  waving  ribbons  on  a  great  and  frescoed  wall, 
Or  jetsam  on  the  swelling,  rolling  main, 

The  vanguard  came,  the  pioneers  of  all. 

Another  crusade  streamed  across  the  sand; 

Far  echoes  thundered  back  the  challenge  hurled, 
And  fighting  hearts,  hard-throbbing  for  a  land, 

Threw  open  wide  the  gateway  to  a  world. 


Maestosa     .     .     . 

Out  of  the  maze  of  the  gun-smoke  haze, 

Out  of  the  drab  of  the  gray, 
Visions  the  pioneers  never  knew 

Trembled  and  shapened  and  slowly  grew, 
Cities  and  villages,  changeful,  true — 

The  dawn  of  a  new-born  day. 


Wild-winging  birds  and  free-ranging  herd 

Live  with  us  only  in  name — 
Changed  is  that  hard-riding,  hard-living  band, 
Gone  is  the  death  in  the  alkali  strand, 
Stilled  are  the  hearts  that  created  a  land, 

But  the  soul  of  the  West  is  the  same. 


This  is  the  Song  of  the  West — 

Thrilling  and  long — 
Swelling  from  valley  to  crest, 

An  epical  song; 
The  epical  Song  of  the  West. 

Frank  F.  Pellegrin 
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Companionate  Marriage 


^y  Wallace  Keenan 


C  OMPANIONATE  Marriage!  What  is  it?  What  is 
its  aim?  These  questions  are  on  the  lips  of  nearly 
every  young  seeker  of  love  and  romance.  It  is  a  much 

s<ssed  and  criticized  plan  of  marriage;  a  plan  nothing 

0  of  free  love  "plus"  and  nothing  short  of  the  so-called 
a  age  now  existing  in  Russia. 

lay  free  love  "plus."  In  Russia  a  marriage  is  recognized 
pier  registered  or  not.  Their  new  marriage  law  allows 
tr;  sort  of  alimony  for  wives  and  children  of  unregis- 
n  marriages,  but  here  in  America  the  condition  desired 
snewhat  different.  In  Russia  it  is  free  love;  in  America 
elove  "plus."  The  "plus"  is  the  permission  of  the  state; 
fact,  merely  registering  of  their  free  love  pact.  The 
a  n  for  desiring  the  state's  okay  is  to  make  their  mar- 
aj  "look  good"  in  the  eyes  of  society.  Today  many  men 
u  women  are  living  together  without  legal  sanction  but 
ie  have  to  hide  the  facts.  The  object  of  Companionate 
\i  iage  is  to  legalize  this  immoral  and  sinful  union.  It 
a  novement  or  plan  which,  if  adopted,  would  hurl  Amer- 
a  ito  the  chaos  which  now  hangs  over  Russia. 

1  itrimony  is  a  sacrament.  It  is  a  contract  between  man 
ic  woman,  sealed  by  co-habitation  and  to  be  broken  only 
v  \t  death  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  This  is  cer- 
I  .  a  definition  but  not  one  that  would  conform  to 
i^  e  Lindsey's  apparent  idea  of  marriage. 

.  it  what  is  Companionate  Marriage?  The  first  requisite 

ceremony  which  gives  the  same  martial  right  as  the 

rdnt  ceremony  does.  To  quote  Judge  Lindsey  himself: 

■  couple  would  be  free  to  live  apart  and  pursue  their 


indepndent  ways,  both  of  support  and  of  occupation,  hav- 
ing been  instructed  by  a  physician  in  contraceptive  methods 
of  birth  control.  In  case  it  is  desirable,  for  any  cause,  to 
terminate  the  marriage  relation,  the  couple  would  appear 
in  court  and  secure  a  separation  without  delay.  Divorce 
would  not  require  a  lawyer  any  more  than  getting  married 
requires  a  lawyer.  A  judge  can  marry  people  and  he  could, 
under  prescribed  conditions,  unmarry  them." 

/COMPANIONATE  Marriage  is  a  trial  marriage.  It 
makes  living  together  legal.  It  makes  separation  easy. 
It  is  one  of  uncertainty,  and  does  not  assure  of  establish- 
ing a  permanent  relationship,  to  say  nothing  of  establishing 
a  home.  One  cannot  but  look  with  abhorrence  upon  such 
a  transaction.  The  theory  itself  is  unsound.  Human  nature 
never  changes  and  if  given  loopholes  through  which  it 
can  escape  responsibilities,  it  will  do  so. 

Judge  Lindsey  was  the  first  awakened  to  the  needs  of 
his  sex-starved  world.  His  belief  in  sex  freedom  being  made 
fragrant  by  law  has  crystallized  into  our  topic  of  discus- 
sion, Companionate  Marriage.  One  can  feel  certain  that 
the  new  marriage  is  destined  to  rest  the  mind,  if  any,  and 
to  put  the  conscience  to  sleep,  which  is  important.  It  is  a 
great  wrinkle-eraser  and  the  women  are  tremendously  in- 
terested. Little  need  for  the  double  standard  of  morals  if 
Companionate  Marriage  is  universally  approved. 

The  judge  said  that  legalizing  birth  control  and  making 
divorce  easy  by  mutual  consent  for  childless  couples  might 
tighten  the  marriage  bonds  and  reduce  the  number  of  di- 
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vorces.  His  method  starts  people  out  right,  with  the  fine  plies  something  which  is  openly  tentative,  provisional,  a 
idea  that  maybe  they  won't  get  along,  but  if  they  don't,  experimental.  It  differs  little  from  unmarried  unions  s? 
it's  all  right.  They  can  go  their  separate  ways  with  no  ill      that  it  takes  the  name  marriage.   Many  critics  regard  Lii 


feeli 


mg,  no  alimony,  no  children,  no  nothing 


hildt 


)thing! 


Judge  Lindsey  was  told  that  women  flocked  to  the  do- 
mestic courts  in  Chicago  at  the  rate  of  35,000  a  year.  He 
said  it  was  partly  the  fault  of  the  old  marriage-laws. 

"The  new  kind  of  marriage  appeals  to  the  sportsman- 
ship of  the  contracting  parties,"  lie  said. 

The   judge  was  asked  if  he   would  advocate  Compan-      no  means  to  be  confused  with  Companionate  Marriage, 
ionate  Marriage  for  his  adopted  daughter.  At  first,  he  said  "Companionate  Marriage  and  trial  marriage  have  o 

it  was  all  right,  that  they  would  not  object  to  it.  Later  he      tain   things  in  common,  but  one  is   not  the  other.  Be 
called  the  reporter  and  told  him  not  to  print  those  state-      would    normally  avail    themselves   of   Birth    Control  a 


spy's  plan  as  "free  love." 

Lindsey  draws  a  distinction  between  his  Companion; 
Marriage  and  every  other  plan.  "The  distinction  betwe 
'trial  marriage'  and  free  love  is  nominal.  A  trial  marriage 
really  a  free  love  union  which  avails  itself  of  a  legal  forn 
Free  lave  and  trial  marriage,  according  to  Lindsey,  are 


ments. 

He  would  recommend  some- 
thing for  other  people's  children 
but  would  not  advocate  that  same 
thing  for  his  own. 

"When  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  marry,  we  will  let  her  choose 
for  herself,"  says  the  notorious 
Lindsey. 

After  hearing  a  statement  such 
as  this,  we  cannot  but  doubt 
Judge  Lindsey's  confidence  in  his 
own  sex  solution.  He  wants  to  see 
it  tried,  experimented  with,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  his  imme- 
diate family. 

There  are  a  few  truths  about 
marriage  that  are  universally  ad- 
mitted. That  it  is  venerable,  hon- 
orable, vulnerable,  are  some  of 
them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  nearly 
everyone  who  marries,  wishes,  at 
one  time  or  another,  that  he  had 
not.  This  regret  may  be  fleeting 
or  it  may  lead  to  the  divorce 
court.  One  out  of  every  eight  mar- 
riages   is    now    dissolved    by    the 


Father  Daniel  A.  Lord  calls  Com- 
panionate Marriage  "a  nice  new 
name  for  a  nice  old  sin." 

Judge  Ben  Lindsey  says,  "Com- 
panionate Marriage  is  already  an 
established  fact  in  this  country.  It 
is  conveniently  respectable." 

Who    is    right?    Are    the    people 


rea 


lly 


f 


in    favor 


of 


such    a    union: 


What  of  the  Haldeman-Julius  and 
Aubrey  Roselle  match? 

The  author  of  this  article  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  answering  these 
questions,  and  in  discharging  his  task 
held  a  long  interview  with  the  com- 
panionate marriage  couple  who, 
after  their  union,  went  on  the  stage 
to  show  the  satisfaction  and  prac- 
ticability of  trial  marriage. 


divorce  by  mutual  consent.  Be 
place  a  minimum  of  obstruction 
the  way  of  childless  couples  wi; 
ing  a  divorce."  If  there  is  a  d 
tinction  outside  of  the  name, 
has  not  as  yet  been  revealed. 

The  judge  further  says,  "T  ' 
distinction  between  real  marria 
and  my  plan  is  in  the  psycl 
logical  emphasis.  All  men  a 
women  know  there  is  a  chance  f 
failure.  They  assume  it  is  i 
mote.  They  have  confidence 
fight  their  battles.  It  is  their  intf 
tion  to  do  that.  That  is  marria 
that  is  the  spirit  of  marriage." 

The  famous  judge  implies  tfc 
real  marriage  ignores  the  risk, 
the  name  of  God,  whose  marria 
instituted  as  something  to  expe 
ment  with,  to  contaminate, 
limit?  No!  God  instituted  the  s« 
rament  of  matrimony  to  strengl 
en  society  by  the  propagation 
the  race  and  the  education  of  t 
offspring.  It  is  a  life-long  cc 
tract  between  man  and  woms 
Companionate  Marriage  tends  l 


courts.  In  the  past  fifty  years  the  divorce  rate  has  increased  ward  reckless  promiscuity  rather  than  stable  relationship 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Lindsey  continues,  "Companionate  Marriage  is  alrea. 

Churches  are  alarmed;  organizations  for  man's  welfare  an  established  social   fact  in   this  country.   It   is  convei 

are  concerned;  society  is  at  a  loss  for  proper  procedure.  ently  respectable.  Sophisticated  people  are,  without  inci 

Out  from  this  dense  fog  stepped  the  one-time  judge  in  ring  social  reproach,   everywhere  practicing  birth  contt 

the  juvenile  and  family  court  of  Denver,  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  and  are  also  obtaining  collusive  divorce,  outside  the  la 

with  his  Companionate  Marriage.  whenever  they  want  it.  They  will  continue  the  practice,  at 

"The  moment  a  Companionate  Marriage  is  no  longer  no  amount  of  prohibitive  legislation  can  stop  them." 


childless,  it  becomes  a  family  marriage,"  says  Lindsey. 

(~jf/*E  fears  that  it  may  be  thought  that  Companionate 
Marriage  is  a  revised  edition  of  trial  marriage.  He 
denies  any  analogy  save  such  as  trial  marriage  has  with 
every  kind  of  marriage.  No  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
the  outcome  of  any  union.    Trial  marriage,  however,  im- 


Lindsey  thinks  that  we  should  put  an  end  to  this  hypoc 
tical  pretense,  under  which  we  profess  one  thing  and  < 
another;  that  the  companionate  marriage,  now  largely  ml 
nopolized  by  educated  people  who  understand  scientil 
contraception,  and  who  can  employ  skilled  lawyers  in  tl 
obtaining  of  collusive  divorces,  ought  to  be  made  legal] 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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'By  Mildred  Guggenmos 


""HE  professor  was  a  man  of  ordinary  height,  well- 
'  built,  active  for  one  of  his  years,  and  possessed 
of  an  inexhaustible  store  of  nervous  energy.  He 
lys  had  a  flurried  air  in  the  classroom,  a  rather  old- 
lanish  haste.  He  gave  the  impression  of  bustling  breath- 
from  one  task  to  another.  But  at  frequent  intervals 
yould  pause  an  empty  moment  and  stare  vaguely  at  his 
h  lying  on  the  desk,  and  he  seemed  to  ponder  over 
.luggish  passage  of  time.  He  would  rouse  himself  then, 
me  his  wearied  air  of  hurry,  and  he  would  pass  his 
d  over  a  fatigued  brow,  brushing  back  the  hair  that 
1't  there.  For  the  professor  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
his  hair  had,  tuft  by  tuft,  forever  forsaken  the 
larly  brow.  Even  the  little  half-cap  that  looked  like 
t,  fine,  dead  grass  just  touched  by  hoarfrost  was  grow- 
smaller  and  taking  its  last  stand  farther  back  on  the 
I. 

he  professor  fumbled  in  his  vest  pocket  for  the  in- 
vable  small  blue  cards  he  took  notes  on.  He  looked 
Lflogetically  at  the  class. 

I  [ — I  seem  to  have  forgotten  my  paper,"  he  murmured, 
le  was  obliged  with  a  goodly  supply  of  paper  by  one 
>f:he  long-suffering  students.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk, 
Hinged  his  books  and  papers  in  orderly  fashion,  frowned, 
a  began  to  rearrange  them.  He  stopped  suddenly  and 
■c  out  his  watch,  unfastening  it  from  its  chain  and 
jlring  it,  face  up,  on  the  desk. 

Time  is  flying,"  he  remarked,  "we  must  hurry  or  we 
>H1  not  get  over  all  this  work." 

7he  professor  disliked  the  desk  on  the  platform  and  he 
iririably  drew  one  of  the  one-armed  chairs  to  the  front 
I  *"he  room  and  sat  on  it — when  he  sat.  He  rustled  his 
*>ers  about,  professionally,  cleared  his  throat,  and  began: 
:  Miss  Leigh,  what  were  the  remote  causes  of  the  Civil 
Itr?" 

4iss  Leigh  began  her  recitation  rapidly,  but  after  she 
bi :.  named  the  second  cause,  the  professor  interrupted  her. 
Now,  what  did  you  say  the  first  two  causes  were?  .  .  . 
I  i,  oh,  yes  .  .  .  Now  Miss  Leigh,  would  you  please  state 
:1  first  cause  again?  This  is  very  important  and  we  msut 
wsure  to  get  it,"  he  added  brightly. 


Miss  Leigh  reached  the  fifth  cause  without  further  de- 
lay, but  there  again  she  was  halted. 

"Hmm,  now  perhaps  you  ought  to  restate  those  last 
two.  Now  girls,  did  everyone  get  those?  The  five  causes 
were — "  the  professor  was  slightly  puzzled,  frowning, 
fidgety. 

"I  think  I  had  better  write  those  on  the  board  to  be  sure 
we  have  them.  Will  you  dictate  them,  please,  Miss  Leigh?" 
With  his  customary  preparatory  flourishes,  he  began  to 
write.  But  his  words,  like  most  of  his  sentences,  were  wan- 
dering, incomplete.  Miss  Leigh,  in  due  time,  dictated  the 
five  causes  and  came  to  the  sixth.  The  professor  cleared 
his  throat. 

"Pardon  me  for  interrupting  again,  Miss  Leigh,  but  I 
just  thought  of  something  very  important  ...  in  fact, 
girls,  it  is  most  essential  .  .  .  and  that  is  .  .  .  but  the  time 
is  skipping  ...  I  can't  loiter  over  that.  Please  go  on,  Miss 
Leigh."  And  he  smoothed  back  the  hair  that  wasn't  there, 
with  a  weary,  pushed-along  sort  of  movement. 

The  professor  went  back  to  his  chair  and  looked  at  his 
watch  with  a  puzzled,  annoyed  expression. 

"Stalling  for  time,"  whispered  one  of  the  girls.  "He 
will  have  to  write  a  few  more  things  on  the  board  to  fill 
up  the  hour." 

The  professor  stood  up,  took  a  deep  breath,  and  began 
very  energetically. 

"Now  here's  the  whole  point,  girls  .  .  .  now  the  point 
is  this  .  .  .  but,  really,  Miss  Casper  stated  it  quite  as  well 
as  I  could.  Will  you  please  repeat  what  you  said  a  few 
minutes  ago?  ...  or  was  it  Miss  Jones?  .  .  .  very  well 
then,  Miss  Archer." 

The  professor,  after  Miss  Archer's  recitation,  said: 

"Now  to  sum  it  all  up,  the  remote  causes  were — " 

He  emphasized  each  cause  by  turning  back,  with  his  left 

hand,  each  finger  of  the  right,  clinching  his  statements. 

When  he  grasped  the  third  finger,  his  voice  wandered  off 

in  a  whisper  and  he  stood  there,  looking  vacantly  at  his 

outstretched  hands  and  his  waiting  fingers,  as  a  baby  does. 

He  turned  hastily  to  his  watch  and  said,  "But  we  can't 

finish  that.  Our  time  is  skipping.  We  must  be  getting  on." 

And  he  wearily  smoothed  back  the  hair  that  wasn't  there. 


Or,  What  Have  You  ? 


'By  {Catherine  Southard 


/^"7}AT  took  one  more  disgusted  puff  of  her  cigarette, 
o£  threw  it  disparagingly  onto  the  soft  grass  beside  the 
lake  and  looked  up  to  the  mountains  which  tow- 
ered one  above  the  other  into  the  west.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments contemplation  she  turned  again  to  the  glassy  still- 
ness of  the  lake. 

"Beautiful,  maybe,"  she  said  dully,  "but  a  thing  of 
beauty  can't  be  a  joy  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever.  Oh  for 
a  man,  even  the  sight  of  one;  be  he  ever  so  dumb." 

She  lit  a  match  and  flipped  it  into  the  placid  waters. 
It  popped  under  the  surface,  then  glided  peacefully  to  the 
bank  to  become  enmeshed  in  the  tangled  grass.  When 
the  last  ripple  had  smoothed  itself  out,  Pat  flung  herself 
on  the  bank  and  hung  out  over  the  edge,  staring  in  dis- 
dain at  the  reflection  of  a  tousled,  curly  head. 

"As  sure  as  your  name  is  Patricia  Malone,"  she  ad- 
dressed the  image  which  mocked  her  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  "as  sure  as  your  name  is  Patricia  Malone,  you 
chose  the  prize  dump  for  a  vacation.  With  all  the  United 
States  to  choose  from,  you  selected  this  God-forsaken  wil- 
derness to  spend  two  of  the  brightest  weeks  of  your  life  in. 
A  brilliant,  sparkling  idea;  the  only  catch  was  that  it  didn't 
work  out.  Here  it's  been  four  days  and  all  you've  seen 
has  been  baggy  trousers  and  faces  covered  with  whiskers. 
Why,  if  you  set  the  woods  on  fire  the  forest  reserve  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  would  probably  average  eighty  years  .  .  . 
Oh  for  a  man,  a  real  man  ...  or  even  a  college  fresh- 
man. 

She  tipped  her  head  over  until  the  longest  curls  dangled 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  sighed  forlornly.  But  before 
her  tip-tilted  nose  touched  the  water  she  heard  a  cry  of 
horror.  She  scrambled  back  onto  the  bank,  brushed  her 
hair  aside  and  looked  up.  Her  aunt,  alarm  written  in 
every  feature  of  her  angular  face  ran  toward  her. 

"Patricia!  Do  you  want  to  fall  into  that  lake  and  get 
drowned?  I've  told  you  I  don't  know  how  many  times  that 
it's  at  least  five  thousand  feet  deep." 

"Well,  I  wasn't  planning  on  getting  out  that  far."  Pat 
answered. 

"Here  is  a  telegram  for  you.  I  brought  it  right  out." 

Pat  grabbed  at  it.  She  scanned  the  outside  hurriedly 
and  ripped  it  open.  Three  lines  greeted  her. 

Mrs.  Tilton  craned  her  neck  over  Pat's  shoulder. 
"What's  it  about,  Patricia?" 


Pat  folded  the  letter  indifferently  and  stuffed  it  into 
pocket  of  her  shirt.  She  arose  and  sauntered  away  ft 
her  aunt,  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  breeches. 

"It's  just  from  Vivian  to  tell  me  she  got  the  rir 
she  tossed  back  over  her  shoulder. 

"What  ring?" 

"Oh,  the  ring  on  the  telephone,"  Pat  retorted  wit 
show  of  annoyance. 

"Then  she's  the  girl  who  called  the  other  night?" 

Pat's  mouth  fell  open  in  astonishment.  Then  she  laug 
softly.  "Oh,  yes,  yes,  she's  the  one." 

When  her  aunt  had  gone  Pat  again  dragged  the  t- 
gram  out.  She  read  and  reread  the  lines.  Then  she  • 
traced  her  steps  to  the  match  and  regarded  it  solem. 
"No,  I  was  wrong,"  she  said.  "There's  going  to  be  a  j 
in  this  country  before  long  or  my  name  isn't  Patn 
Malone.  And  the  fire  won't  be  attended  by  members i 
the  old  people's  home  either." 

Very    thoughtfully   she   wound    through   the    fringe 
pines  to  the  little  town  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  valley 
a  few  minutes  a  letter  was  on  its  way  back  to  civilaati. 
and  it  read: 

Dear  Vivian:   Your  bet  accepted.  If  I  don't  come  t 
with  a  frat  pin  that  you've  never  seen  on  me  before,  . 
win  .  .  .  And  how!  Pat. 


e 


NE  thing  only  annoyed  Pat.  If  there  was  a  frat' 
parked  on  any  manly  breast  within  a  radium  of 
teen  miles  she  knew  that  she  could  get  it.  But  the  catch 
to  locate  the  manly  breast  bearing  said  pin.  For  two  w- 
days  she  tramped  through  the  woods  and  up  the  mi 
tains  with  her  dog,  inquiring  of  the  people  she  knew, 
many  she  didn't  know,  if  any  college  men  were  to 
found  thereabout.  But  the  nearest  seemed  to  be  cab  dri 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  or  waiters  in  the  Gi 
Canyon. 

"Well,  Miss,"  Blye  Crowthers  said  at  the  end  of 
second  day.  "I've  told  ye  every  whar  ye  might  go.  Thi 
only  one  place  left.  I've  heard  as  they's  been  somet 
up  in  the  old  Japanese  Summer  House  over  the  hi 
He  pointed  to  the  mountains  rising  to  the  west.  "A! 
four  hours  climbing  ought  to  reach   it.   But  I  doub 
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ir  ye  ought  to  go  alone.  Of  course,  the  dog  there's  a 
ret  help.  But  I  don't  know  .  .  ." 

it  looked  up.  "You  say  there's  a  Summer  House  over 
!  le  mountains?" 

fep,  Japanese  Summer  House.  Purtiest  thing  ye  ever 
eiround  these  hills." 

X/ell,  how  does  it  happen  I  didn't  hear  about  it 
sire: 

Oh,  folks  hereabout  fergit  things  like  that  after  years 
>  y.  Don't  guess  many  remember  when  that  old  summer 
)  e  was  built.  Been  years  back  that  a  millionaire  out  o' 
'ever  built  it.  Must  be  ten  or  fifteen  at  the  least.  It's 
:<  deserted  these  many  year.s  Nobody  there  summer  or 
iter.  Up  there  when  the  snow's  all  round,  it's  the  queer- 
t  ookin'  place.  Lake  all  frozen  over.  Them  little  Jap- 
ve  bridges  windin'  all  over  the  islands  in  the  lake  drip- 
r  icicles.  Purty  as  all  get  out." 
Who  owns  it  now?" 

)on't  know,  miss.  Uster  be  a  caretaker  round  about 
i  nobody  there  now  at  all.  We  folks  up  here  don't 
iter  much  around  in  them  hills.  It's  purty  lonesome  up 
bl\  'Twas  Lem  Cody  comin'  through  from  the  other 
i  where  they  was  the  big  fire.  Said  he  saw  someone 
end.  Some  young  feller,  he  said." 
Jit's  eyes  widened.  "Young  man  in  a  Japanese  Summer 
cse!  Oh,  if  he  doesn't  have  a  frat  pin  in  the  attic  some- 
Ive,  who  would!" 
that's  that—" 

')h,  er — nothing.     Could  you  tell  me  more  about  how 
It  there?" 
"e  couldn't  go  alone,  little  girl." 

just  wanted  to  know.  Please  tell  me." 
(  d  Blye  Crowthers   had  never  learned  the  ways  and 
of  women,  so  when  Pat  departed  half  an  hour  later 

lad  a  mental  diagram  of  the  shortest  and  safest  trail 

le  Summer  House.   Her  aunt   was  making  pies   for 
per  when  she  shuffled  into  the  cabin.  Pat  sniffed  the  air 
ipaisingly.  "Boy  howdy!"  she  exclaimed.  Then: 
' Vhere's  uncle?" 
' Asleep.  Where  were  you?" 
'  )h,  just  walking  around." 

C^ell,  you've  been  doing  a  mighty  lot  of  walking  lately. 
1  Deemers  said  you  spent  most  of  your  time  talking  to 
iilye  Crowthers.  Have  you?" 

'  /hat  if  I  have?"  Pat  was  getting  tired  of  the  continual 

I].     .  "        ° 

I  loning. 

/ell,  your  mother  told  me  to  take  good  care  of  you, 

c  lot  to  let  you  do  anything  foolish.  She  said  you  were 

bh  to  stirring  up  trouble.  And  if  there's  anything  you've 

e  planning,  I'm  going  to  find  out  about  it  before  it's 

lite." 

£AT  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  went  into  the  other 
,  room.  Mr.  Tilton  lay  on  the  cot,  his  toes  tipped  up, 
s  iwny  hair  on  end.  An  occasional  snore  rent  the  air. 
it  at  down  on  the  edge  of  the  cot  and  looked  at  him. 


"Hey,  Pop!" 

He  stirred  and  turned  his  head  away.  Pat  caught  him 
bv  the  shoulder  and  shook  him  vigorously. 

His  eyes  opened  and  he  looked  at  her.  "Can  I  go  out 
with  you  on  your  inspection  trip  tomorrow,  pop?" 

Mrs.  Tilton  heard  the  question  as  she  entered  the  room. 
"Patricia,  how  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  call  your  uncle 
'Pop'?  It  doesn't  sound  right  at  all  for  a  girl  of  your  age. 
Mrs.  Deemers  has  remarked  about  it  several  times." 

"I  don't  have  any  freedom  at  all,"  Pat  pouted.  "I  want 
to  go  with  uncle  tomorrow." 

Mrs.  Tilton  paused.  "I  don't  know  about  that,  Patricia. 
Mrs.  Deemers  and  I  had  planned  on  taking  you  on  a  lit- 
tle trip  up  the  canyon  to  see  your  great-aunt  tomorrow. 
You  would  be  delighted  with  the  visit." 

Pat  stared  at  her.  "My  great-aunt.  That  one  that — 
Great-aunt  my  grandfather!  You  couldn't  drag  me  up 
there." 

"Patricia!" 

"Don't  get  up  on  your  ear.  But  I'm  not  going  anyway. 
I'm  going  with  uncle." 

"Patricia!" 

"Yeah!  Sure!  Or  my  name  isn't — " 

"Patricia,  if  you  use  that  attitude  toward  me  again,  I'll 
write  to  your  mother  and — " 

"Now,  listen!  Listen"  uncle  broke  in  gently.  "We'll  just 
settle  this  by  my  taking  Pat.  Of  course  she  shouldn't  talk 
that  way  about  her  great-aunt,  not  that  I  don't  blame  her, 
but  I  promised  to  take  her  with  me." 

Mrs.  Tilton  took  a  deep  breath  and  dismissed  her  re- 
sponsibility. Uncle  smiled  broadly.  "Sure,  Pat  an'  I — 
we'll  have  a  gay  old  time,  eh,  Patsy?" 

But  the  next  day  after  Mrs.  Tilton  had  left  Pat  de- 
veloped a  sudden  illness,  a  combined  headache,  stomach- 
ache and  fever  which  lasted  until  long  past  noon.  When 
Mr.  Tilton  was  ready  to  leave  he  came  over  to  her.  "Hate 
to  leave  you,  little  girl,"  he  said  uneasily.  "Don't  know 
what  Emma  will  say.  And  we  won't  either  of  us  be  back 
until  real  late.  I  don't  know — " 

"I'll  be  all  right,"  Pat  whispered  weakly  from  the  cot. 
You  go  ahead,  and  leave  Shaggy  here  with  me.  Don't 
worry.  I'll  be  alright." 

(-ZT  FEW  minutes  persuasion  saw  Uncle  Tilton  headed 

toward  the   lower  road.  No  sooner  than  he   had 

gotten  out  of  sight,  Pat  sprang  out  of  bed.  She  balanced 

herself  lightly  on  her  toes.  "Now  for  that  frat'  pin!"  she 

said  softly.  "An  old  summer  house  and  a  young  feller — " 

Before  she  left,  Pat  secured  a  revolver  which  she  saw 
lying  in  the  table  drawer.  "We  never  used  one  before," 
she  said,  "but  there's  no  time  like  the  present  for  begin- 
ning." She  slipped  it  into  her  pocket  and  stuck  her  head  out 
of  the  door  to  make  sure  no  one  was  in  sight.  Shaggy 
miffed  the  air  suspiciously  as  they  sped  along  the  bank 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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WANT  you  to  review  a    book,"    says    the    man- 
aging editor. 
."Huh?"  I  says  right  back,  "a  book?" 

"Yes,  a  book,"  he  says,  giving  me  a  dirty  look.  We  don't 
get  along  at  all,  but  he  can't  fire  me  because  my  uncle  owns 
the  paper.  "This  book,"  he  goes  on,  slipping  me  a  volume 
with  a  crazy-quilt  cover.  "You  ought  to  be  able  to  turn 
the  review  in  tomorrow  morning.  It's  for  Sunday." 

"I  can't  do  it,"  I  says,  "I  got  to  cover  the  fight  tonight." 

"Flaherty's  covering  the  fight,"  he  says.  "Ward  says  he 
thinks  you'd  be  more  valuable  to  the  paper  in  any  other 
department  but  his.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  handle 
a  big  assignment  like  this  or  not,  but  all  the  copy  boys 
are  busy." 

"Don't  try  to  get  clever  with  me,"  I  says.  "Review  a 
book,  huh?  How  do  you  go  about  it?" 

"Well,"  says  the  ed.,  "some  fellows  start  in  by  reading 
it — or  the  first  and  last  of  it  anyhow." 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  says,  "I  started  to  read  a  book  in 
1917  and  come  down  with  the  flu  the  next  day." 

"Suit  yourself,"  he  says,  "but  bring  that  review  back 
with  you  in  the  morning."  I  could  see  by  the  way  he  said 
it  that  he  thought  I  couldn't  do  it,  and  as  I  got  my  hat 
and  went  out  I  thought  I'd  just  show  the  big  lummox  up. 

Right  off  the  bat  I  balled  the  thing  up,  or  thought  I  did, 
though  as  things  turned  out  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  I 
lost  the  book. 

I'd  stopped  for  an  hour  or  two  down  on  Twenty-second 
street  where  they're  putting  in  a  new  basement  for  a  big 
building,  watching  the  pile-drivers  pound  those  big  stakes 
down,  and  I  kind  of  forgot  about  the  book,  so  that  it 
slipped  out  from  under  my  arm  and  fell  right  down  under 
one  of  those  big  crushers,  and  it  was  goodbye,  baby!  For 
a  minute  I  was  all  flustered,  but  I  remembered  the  title — 
it  was  "The  Vital  Endicott"  by  Anthony  Wall  or  some 
such  author.  I  beat  it  right  over  to  the  public  library  and 
looked  up  the  Walls.  There  wasn't  any  Anthony,  but  there 
was  an  Arthur  who  was  a  novelist.  I  took  down  a  list  of 
his  books,  then  grabbed  a  telephone  and  called  the  Olym- 
pian book  store,  which  was  the  first  one  I  came  across  in 
the  phone  book. 

"Hello,"  I  says,  "do  you  have  'The  Vital  Endicott,'  by 
Arthur  Wall?" 

'You  must  mean  'The  Virile  Endicott,"  says  the  woman 
who  answers.  "Yes,  we  have  several  copies  left." 


I  makes  a  note  of  the  title.  "What  kind  of  a  story  is  it 

"It's  one  on  the  eternal  triangle,"  the  voice  comes  bat 
a  kind  of  pleasant  voice.  "Endicott,  the  hero,  is  in  lc 
with  a  young  lady  at  the  start  of  the  story,  but  anotll 
young  man  comes  along  and  the  plot  deals  with  thl 
contest  for  her  favor.  It's  humorous,  rather  lgihtly  doil. 
but  well  handled.  The  title  itself  is  a  satire,  for  Endiol 
isn't  virile  at  all,  but  rather  commonplace — rather  an  I 
well,  a  dumbbell,  yon  might  say.  The  story  has  a  surpri 
ending  that  is  really  quite  unusual.  I  consider  it  one  1 
the  best  humorous  books  of  the  year." 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  writing  it  all  down.  Then  I  tl 
I  better  check — we    better-class    newspaper    men    alw; 
check.  "Has  the  book  got  a  crazy-quilt  cover?"  I  asks. 

The  person  at  the  book  store  laughs.  "Yes,  of  cours 
she  says,  "they  all  do  now-a-days — even  the  popular  sci 
tific  works." 

"Thanks,"  I  says,  and  hung  up. 

Right  away  I  begin  to  see  that  this  book-reviewing  bi 
ness  wasn't  as  bad  as  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  I  hac 
worked  fifteen  minutes  and  I  had  my  dope.  Sports  writ 
is  a  lot  different — you  freeze  or  get  rained  on  writ 
football,  you  either  get  roasted  or  eat  dust  if  it's  windy 
baseball,  and  if  a  fight's  any  good — which  most  of  tt  i 
aren't — the  referee  will  give  the  wrong  decision  or  soi 
thing  else  will  happen  to  spoil  it,  and  you've  got  a  lot 
explaining  to  do  in  your  story. 

So  I  hurries  down  to  the  city  room  and  starts  in  W 
I  got  through  I  had  a  pretty  good  review,  if  I  do  say  it  i 
self.   It  went  like  this: 

THE    VIRILE    ENDICOTT 

By  Arthur  Ward 

This  latest  effort  from  the  pen  of  the  talented  Art 
Ward,  who  will  be  remembered  by  his  readers  for 
Kilkenny  Cow"  and  "The  Legion  of  the  Darned,"  d 
with  the  familiar  old  triangle,  but  is  handled  from  a  i 
angle  with  a  deftness  of  which  only  Arthur  Ware 
capable. 

"Endicott  who,  by  the  way,  is  virile  in  no  sense  of 

word,  but  rather  one  of  the  most  delightful  simpleton 

current  literature,  falls  in  love  with  the  inevitable  lady. 

goes  well  until  another  young  man  happens  along  ana 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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%he  Blotto  Boys 


Wy  Hugh  M.  P.  Higgins 


Adventurin 


T/^EIGHO!"  sang  out  Dick,  as  he  alighted  from 
''ly     the    Sailing    Cloud,    the    now    world    famous 

airship. 
I  large  crowd  from  the  village  of  Mayfield  gathered 
(Kid  the  huge  craft,  gaping  curiously  at  the  instrument 
ki  with  its  numerous  dials  and  charts  and  starting  in 
ien     fright    when    the    June 
n  pushed  the  gas-bag  to  one 


'leigho!"  echoed  Sam,  the 
igest  youth,  as  he  flung  the 
I  ric  Sword  and  Needleless 
mg  Machine  to  the  ground, 
'li-hi-heigho!"  chimed  in  Tom, 
:  un-loving  youth  as  he  vault- 
longside  his  eldest  and  more- 
ls-minded brother  Dick.  "At 
i.ve're  back  at  Dear  Old  But- 
i-fell." 


ie  trio  of  speakers  were  none 
I  than  our  friends,  The  Blot- 

oys,  whose  exploits  we  last 
Lived  in  Chapter  4892,  Rising 

e  Air  or  What  Price  Yeast? 
1  three  brothers,  as  you  all 
c  and  have  known  since  first 
L  donned  rompers,  are  Dick, 
»  and  Sam.  They  first  saw  the 

1  of  day  back  in  the  dim  seventies,  and  besides  per- 
I  ing  innumerable  impossibilities  and  discovering  over 
1  the  wonders  of  the  world,  seem  to  have  located  the 
-tain  of  perpetual  youth.  Hence,  their  age  is  unchang- 
l  \\l  three  inclusive,  are  wideawake  young  Americans, 
*:sted  in  aeronautics,  submarines,  dynamos,  gigantic 
1 3ns,  and  other  playthings  so  dear  to  the  normal  boy. 
i  c  source  of  income  seems  to  be  as  limitless  as  it  is 
I  :rious.   To  resume: 

'  /ell,  well,  boys,  where  have  you  been?"  beamed  Cap- 
i  Button,  principal  of  Button  Hall  as  he  ran  over  to 
I  ench  on  which  our  young  heroes  were  seated. 
'  Jp  to  your  old  tricks  again,  eh,  Tom?"  he  continued, 
x  rously  flipping  from  the  bench  a  tack  that  was  stand- 


J~i  s  boys  we  followed  the  incredible 
adventures  of  "The  Rover  Boys' 
through  all  the  interminable  mazes  and 
sequels  of  the  series.  Even  Henty  and 
Alger  could  create  no  such  heroes,  and 
as  for  the  Boy  Scout  series — well,  there 
was  simply  nothing  to  rival  the  Rover 
Boys  as  boyhood  classics. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  Blotto 
Boys  return  to  the  pages  of  Shadows. 
The  Blotto  Boys  are  first  cousins  to  the 
Rovers,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  parallel 
between  the  careers  of  these  two  trios  of 
American  boys.  If  anything,  the  exploits 
of  the  Blotto  Boys  are  a  little  more 
astonishing.  The  creator,  Mr.  Higgins, 
promises  their  early  return  to  the  pages 
of  Shadows  in  Number  163  of  the 
Blotto  Boys  series. 


ing  in  the  center  of  the  area  on  which  he  was  going  to  sit. 
"Yes,  sir,"  sang  out  Tom,  the  fun-loving  youth.  "But  if 
vou'll  permit  me  to  say  it,  sir — " 

"The  permission  is  indeed  granted,  Tom." 
"Why,  then,  sir,"  roared  Tom  in  a  paroxysm  of  laugh- 
ter, "the  trick  is  quite  tackless  now." 

"A  pun,  a  pun,"  cried  the  group 
of  students  who  had  gathered 
round.  "You  can't  get  the  best  of 
those  Blotto  Boys!" 


/CAPTAIN  BUTTON  burst 
out  laughing,  but  Dick,  the 
more  serious-minded  of  the  three 
brothers,  frowned  at  playful  Tom, 
who  immediately  stopped  his  wit- 
ticisms. 

"Well,  Captain,"  said  Sam, 
"we  have  been  in  the  South  Seas 
and  thought  we  would  return  to 
Button  Hall  for  another  month 
of  school.  We  have  been  perfect- 
ing our  American  Express  Rifle 
down  there,  that  is,  down  in  the 
South  Seas." 


"Yes,"  said  the  Captain  sober- 
ly, "I  read  of  your  successes  in 
The  Bulletless  Rifle  or  Shooting 
the  Moon."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
sadly  to  Dick.  "But  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  school  for  a  while,  for  last  night  a  mysterious 
fire  broke  out  and  ruined  the  east  wing  of  the  Hall." 

"Sir,"  cried  Dick  earnestly,  "I  don't  wish  to  cast  any 
insinuations  but  I  know  that  Dan  Disaster  and  Noddy 
Vixen  have  been  in  town  for  two  full  days." 

"You  don't  think  they  could  have  done  this  dastardly 
deed,"  cried  the  irate  Captain. 

"Sir,"  responded  the  more  serious-minded  brother  man- 
fully, "I  don't  wish  to  cast  any  insinuations  but  last  year 
I  heard  Dan  Disaster,  the  school  bully,  tell  his  crony, 
Noddy  Vixen,  that  sometime  they'd  make  it  hot  for  Dear 
Old  Button  Hall." 
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"Is  there  no  end  to  those  bullies'  wiles?"  chimed  in  Sam, 
meanwhile  skulldragging  a  young  girl  who  was  curiously 
twisting  the  dials  of  the  airship. 

"No,"  echoed  Tom,  the  fun-  loving  youth,  "they  have 
been  following  us  ever  since  we  left  Aloma  of  the  South 
Seas.  Aloma  is  an  island,  sir,"  he  continued  quickly  seeing 
the  slow  flush  that  darkened  the  Captain's  scholarly  brow. 
"I  repeat,  sir,  an  island." 

"Yes,"  chorused  Dick.  "As  you  well  know,  Captain,  we 
think  it  foolish  to  become  serious  with  girls,  although  I 
hold  that  a  pal-like  friendship  with  maybe  one  or  two  girls 
is  not  entirely  unmanly." 

"Very  well  put,  Richard.  But  now  what  are  your  plans?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  stalwart  youth  straightforwardly,  "If 
there  is  to  be  no  school  this  afternoon,  we  may  as  well 
start  for  Asia  Minor  on  a  secret  expedition,  the  secret  of 
which  we  cannot  disclose  at  this  time." 

"I  wish  you  success,  boys,  and  will  see  you  after  I  re- 
turn from  the  druggist's.  During  the  interim  you  may  go 
to  the  school  and  have  dinner  with  the  rest  of  the 
students." 

The  Captain  immediately  went  to  the  druggist's,  leaving 
our  heroes  surrounded  by  their  admirers. 

As  the  Captain  entered  the  store  he  noticed  a  familiar 
face  among  the  customers. 

"Good  Heavens,  it's  Dan  Disaster!  I  wonder  what  the 
young  jackanapes  is  up  to  now,"  he  thought. 

The  bully,  seeing  Captain  Button,  turned  hastily  away 
but  the  Captain  sprinted  to  the  door  and  locked  it. 

"Now,  Disaster,"  he  sternly  cried,  "what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  that  purchase  of  steel  razor  blades?" 

The  crony  of  Noddy  Vixen's  tried  to  dart  to  one  side 
but  the  Captain  grasped  him  with  an  iron  hand,  and  his 
steely  grey  eyes  coldly  told  the  youth  what  he  would  have 
said  had  he  been  speaking. 

"I  ain't  done  nothin',  Cap,"  sniveled  the  now  frightened 
bully,  "Me  and  Noddy  was  just  gonna  shave,  is  all." 

"You  can't  even  address  me  with  respect,  Disaster,  you 
craven!"  roared  the  irate  Captain.  "Do  you  deny  that  you 
were  going  to  cut  the  gasbag  of  the  Sailing  Cloud  into 
ribbons?" 

"You  lemme  be,"  blubbered  Disaster,  "or  I'll  have  my 
dad  show  you  what's  what." 

"Let  him  be,  Captain,  sir,"  chimed  in  Tom,  the  fun- 
loving  youth,  as  he  stepped  from  behind  the  prescription 
counter  and  came  up  to  a  smart  salute.  "I  followed  Dis- 
aster and  Vixen  here  and  will  wager  they  are  up  to  no 
good." 

"But  where  is  Vixen?"  exclaimed  the  startled  principal. 

"He  just  left  through  the  back  door,  sir,  and  he  had  a 
mysterious  package  in  a  white  paper  sack." 

"Well  you  may  go,  Disaster,"  sang  out  the  scholarly 
man,  "and  you  had  better  prepare  for  your  trip,  Tom,  as 
you  are  to  leave  in  fifteen  minutes." 

"When  the  two  boys  reached  the  street,  Disaster  grasped 
Tom  by  the  arm  and  began  to  viciously  pummel  his  head. 


"Hi,  there,"  cried  Tom,  "enough  of  that,  Dan,  or  yo 
be  the  worse  for  it." 

"Put  up  your  dukes!"  roared  the  bully. 

C^TOM  BLOTTO,  however,  slowly  turned  on  his  hi 
"I  am  not  afraid  to  fight  you,  Dan  Disaster," 
said  proudly,  "but  I  want  to  live  up  to  the  old  traditit 
of  Dear  Old  Button  Hall  and  I  also  do  not  want  to 
jure  Captain  Button's  feelings." 

So  saying,  our  hero  continued  to  the  airship,  which  n 
was  ready  to  depart. 

Soon  the  ship  was  rising  steadily,  accompanied  by  I 
cheers  and  good  wishes  of  the  whole  town  of  Mayfie 
Dick,  who  was  stationed  at  the  control  board,  was  bus 
reading  his  charts  with  a  perplexed  frown. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble,  old  man?"  said  Tc 
as  he  came  aft  from  the  engine  room.  "You  look  as  if  y 
had  seen  a  ghost." 

"I'm  afraid  our  position  is  very  grave,"  rejoined  Di 
the  more  serious-minded  brother.  "Some  base  fellow  1 
put  Asia  Minor  in  northern  Alaska  on  the  map  here  ai 
as  we  didn't  bring  any  coats  along,  we  are  very  apt 
freeze  to  death." 

Just  then  Sam  came  running  from  the  engine  roo 
breathless  and  ashen-hued. 

"What's  up?"  chorused  Dick  and  Tom. 

"We  won't  be  up  long  if  something  isn't  done  in 
hurry,"  screamed  Sam.  "I  found  that  empty  paper  sa 
of  Noddy's  near  the  control  chain.  He  has  taken  all  I 
graphite  off  the  chain  and  has  placed  fine  lead  filir 
there  instead." 

"Man  the  parachutes  quickly,"  roared  Dick  instan 
donning  his  and  leaping  overboard. 

Tom  and  Sam  soon  followed  him  and  they  all  alight 
safely  near  Braden,  a  town  about  four  miles  from  Dc 
Old  Button  Hall. 

They  reached  the  school  late  that  night  and  imme' 
ately  went  to  the  principal's  office. 

"Well,  well,  boys,  back  again,"  beamed  the  Capta 
"and  how  is  everything  in  Asia  Minor?" 

"I  hate  to  confess  it,  sir,  but  we  didn't  reach  A; 
Minor,"  said  Dick  manfully. 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 

"This  is  the  trouble,"  roared  Sam  opening  the  clot! 
hamper  in  the  Captain's  room  and  dragging  Dan  a; 
Noddy  out,  "these  bullies  damaged  our  ship." 

"It  ain't  so,  Button,"  whined  Vixen.  "They're  telling  1 
about  us,  and  if  you  whip  us  for  this,  my  old  man  woi 
put  in  a  new  wing  in  your  darn  old  school." 

"You  got  him  there,  Noddy,"  roared  Disaster,  "ai 
I'll  fight  any  of  you  Blotto  Boys.  Put  up  your  dukes 
he  bellowed. 

Dick  didn't  say  anything,  but  when  no  one  was  loolcin 
he  gave  both  bullies  a  dark  look. 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Ghange  Shift 


^MELTERS  and  change  shifts,  change  shifts  and 
fc  smelters,  and  change  shift  smelters,  inseparable  are 
these  words,  and  as  interchangeable  as  the  working 
c  resulting  periods  of  those  who  pursue  this  work, 
ugh  in  this  day  of  advanced  science  in  that  super- 
jin  power,  electricity,  the  old  smelters,  suggestive  of 
I  grime,  heat,  noise,  sweat,  toil,  blast  furnaces,  and  mol- 
i  metal,  may  become  electrolytic  refineries  with  acids, 
5  mud,  solutions,  and  high  power  lines,  this  fact  merely 
i?s  the  never  ending  and  continuous  work  more  and 
i    a  complimentary  part  of  that   hodgepodge,   change 

i  s. 

1  y  familiarity  with  smelters  in  general  and  change  shifts 
Articular  was  not  the  result  of  an  excessive  ambition 
t Experience,  nor  a  keen  desire  to  delve  in  the  practical 
1  of  economics.  Force  and  utility  were  the  main  moti- 
t.g  impulses.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  work  offered  the 
It  way  to  earn  my  tuition  for  the  ensuing  school  year, 
i<as  such,  it  has  been  wrapped  up  in  that  strange  pack- 
It  labeled,  "How  to  secure  a  college  education." 
i-ery  summer  I  have  hied  myself  by  the  most  expedi- 

>  routes  a  seriously  impaired  financial  standing  would 
nit — and  there  were  varied  ways — to  a  place  far  up 
evlissouri,  where  the  waters  of  this  sluggish  stream  run 
I  as  crystal  through  banks  marked  by  rugged  cliffs, 
errosion  of  centuries,  that  silently  and  at  once  proclaim 
epirit  of  the  West.  It  is  a  place  where  the  slow  moving 
I  placid  water  breaks  suddenly  into  the  turbulence  of 
f  Is,  negotiates  a  sharp  turn,  collects  itself,  and  sparkling 
I  life  plunges  over  three  successive  cataracts,  the  scenic 
a 'els  of  the  Missouri  river. 

riere  the  mighty  power  of  these  waters  has  been  har- 
:.-d  to  serve  man's  purpose,  and  if  the  beauty  of  na- 
n  s  wonders  has  been  somewhat  marred  by  the  encroach- 
e  :s  of  industry,  there  is  a  slight  recompense  in  material 
z    From  three  great  dams  electrical  energy  is  generated 

>  nd  power  and  light  over  a  wide  area,  and  the  product 
F  lese  three  plants  has  earned  for  the  thriving  metrop- 

I  Great  Falls,  Montana,  my  home  town,  the  title  of  the 
Ectric  City."  There  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  has  lo- 

I I  the  largest  electrolytic  copper  and  zinc  refineries  in 
u  vorld. 


For  copper,  this  form  of  reduction  is  a  secondary  and 
final  process  to  secure  a  finer  grade  of  metal;  for  zinc,  it  is 
an  original  and  complete  operation  that  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  retort  method  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
production. 

/OF  the  three  waterfalls,  there  is  one  which,  because  of  its 
location,  receives  the  most  attention  without  any  spe- 
cial effort  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  It  is  overlooked  bv 
the  employment  office,  and  though  its  early  morning  splen- 
dor does  provide  a  pleasant  diversion  to  the  luckless  seek- 
er of  manual  labor  after  the  "No  Work  Today"  sign  is 
displayed  for  his  special  benefit,  the  early  history  and  at- 
tendant facts  by  which  this  waterfall  secured  its  uncom- 
mon name,  may  also  explain  the  bad  luck  that  pervades 
the  place.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  called  this  cat- 
aract the  Black  Eagle  Falls,  and  harking  back  to  the  days 
when  my  entire  imagination  turned  on  Indian  trails,  cow- 
boys, Custer's  last  battle,  and  the  like,  when  I  read  with 
avidity  the  many  accounts  of  this  famous  exploring  party, 
I  recall  that  this  title  was  given  it  because  an  ebony-hued 
erne  had  its  aerie  perched  high  on  a  barren  tree  that  grew 
on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  boiling  waters.  This  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  a  good  luck  omen,  as  any  one  will 
affirm  who  has  with  buoyant  expectancy  presented  himself 
bright  and  early,  day  after  day,  at  the  building  that  now 
adorns  this  site,  and  has  gone  away  with  dejected  spirits, 
wondering  where  in  the  name  of  that  vast  region  that  lies 
beyond  the  river  Styx,  does  Babson  get  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  this  country.  I  have  a  theory  that 
a  black  cat  got  the  black  eagle  and  that  this  regal  bird's 
royal  ancestors  have  cast  an  eternal  spell  upon  the  whole 
territory. 

Nor  was  I  alone  in  this  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar. 
There  were  great  minds  from  other  universities  whose 
guiding  impulses  trickled  through  the  same  channels.  I 
met  them  from  Notre  Dame,  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Pur- 
due, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Washington,  as  well 
as  from  the  Montana  colleges.  With  the  verdure  we  came 
and  went,  and  all  in  all  we  formed  quite  a  rah-rah 
gathering. 
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Some  of  the  more  optimistic  engineering  students  hoped 
to  make  the  work  serve  a  twofold  purpose,  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  their  final  efforts  were  successful,  but  I  am  sure 
that  pirt  of  the  rewards,  registered  under  the  topic  head- 
ing. "Practical  Evp»rience".  included  the  basic  principles 
of  how  to  manipulate  an  Irish  "unicycle"  and  its  con- 
comitant parts,  pick  and  shovel,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  production  of  blisters  would  be  minimized. 

"Tomorrow"  may  never  come,  but  the  same  "tomor- 
row" is  the  great  day  of  hope  when  all  things  will  be  ful- 
filled, including  the  rare  opportunity  to  work  change  shifts. 
Eventually  the  long  application  blanks  were  filled  out,  in 
which,  according  to  the  most  approved  procedure,  the  re- 
spective colleges  became  known  as  the  applicant's  last  em- 
ployer, and  the  dean  of  his  department  held  the  position 
of  foreman.  Having  thus  admitted  he  was  of  the  white 
race,  a  citizen,  twenty-one  years  old,  could  read  and  write 
English,  not  an  I.  W.  W.,  nor  a  supporter  of  the  One  Big 
Union,  signed  the  Employers  Liability  blank  without  know- 
ing what  it  meant  and  caring  less  because  it  was  a  sine 
qua  non  for  the  work,  and  presented  these  blanks  to  that 
royal  dictator,  the  employment  agent,  the  applicant  re- 
ceived a  white  card  containing  his  brass  number  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  safety  first  rules,  and  was  ready  to  go 
to  work.  The  summer's  stake  was  made  unless,  after  three 
or  four  days  of  hard  labor,  he  found  that  he  was  merely 
filling  in  on  a  temporary  position.  In  this  event  he  would 
hear  those  sweet  words,  "report  tomorrow  at  the  employ- 
ment office." 

It  was  one  thing  to  work  the  change  shift  on  these  sum- 
mer excursions,  when  all  its  vicissitudes  and  ramifications 
could  be  anticipated,  calculated  and  endured  because  con- 
fined to  one  season  of  the  year,  and  quite  another  aspect 
to  see  the  termination  projected  through  the  entire  four 
seasons.  My  graduation  from  change  shifts  was  delayed 
on  account  of  low  marks  ($$$) ,  and  I  was  forced  to  fulfil 
a  life-long  yearning  to  work  the  shifts  through  the  winter 
months.  The  opportunity  was  accepted  with  doubtful 
eagerness.  The  telescopic  view  was  reversed,  but,  though 
the  objective  was  hidden  behind  a  wall  of  impenetrable 
darkness,  the  subject  itself  marched  by  daily,  garbed  in 
varying  hues,  and  in  the  sum  total  of  these  revelations 
giving  quite  a  satisfactory  comprehension  of  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  change  shift  work. 

C^T'HE  cycles  passed,  six-week  periods  divided  between 
night  shifts,  afternoon  shifts,  and  day  shifts;  fall, 
winter,  and  spring — a  year.  After  that  it  was  merely  the 
usual  summer  work,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  these  constant  changes,  there  is  one 
toward  which  his  attitude  never  varies.  It  comes  when  the 
day  work  is  over,  the  long  change  has  ended,  and  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  beginning  another  night  shift,  the 
situation  that  was  again  before  us  on  the  last  week  in  June. 
Our  long  change  was  over.  The  short  span  of  time  al- 
lotted the  change  shift  worker  as  a  sort  of  free  day  that 


comes  between  the  day  and  the  night  shifts  had  slipped ! 
much  as  we  hoped  it  would  linger  longer.  A  new  char 
shift  cycle  must  be  begun,  and  we  were  now  ready 
the  long  siege  of  nieht  and  afternoon  work,  two  weeks 
each,  until  we  should  again  be  beck  on  the  shortest, 
all  shifts,  the  two  weeks  of  day  work.  Actually,  of  com 
the  two  weeks  that  seem  to  fly  so  swiftly  by  when  one 
working  days,  pass  with  the  same  degree  of  rhvthr 
celerity  that  mark  the  two  weeks  spent  on  the  other  shii 
but  this  thought  offers  little  consolation  to  the  change  sh 
worker  on  the  eye  of  "graveyard."  So  far  as  we  wl 
concerned,  Sunday  was  over,  and  however  suitable  i 
qualifications  of  this  ideal  June  night  were  for  other  p 
poses,  mattered  nothing  to  us.  We  were  on  our  way 
work. 

On  the  street  car  that  would  take  us  to  our  destinatii 
some  of  the  older  men  sat  silent  and  grouchy.  If  they  spc 
at  all,  it  was  in  condemnation  of  a  fate  that  made  th 
change  shifts  a  necessity.  It  would  have  been  a  gloo: 
group  had  not  good  old  Happy  Dick,  to  whom  noth: 
was  so  bad  that  it  couldn't  be  laughed  about,  regaled 
with  jokes  and  songs,  of  which  he  had  a  never-endi 
repertoire.  The  worst  part  of  working  the  night  shift 
thinking  about  it,  and  Dick's  thoughts  didn't  funct 
when  the  only  possible  objective  was  the  pessimistic,  ij 
specialized  in  Scotch  songs,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whetl 
these  were  the  result  of  inspiration  or  stimulant.  If  th 
melodies  that  perpetuate  the  memories  of  Kiltie  Land  fai 
to  arouse  any  enthusiasm  in  his  audience,  Dick  was  i 
abashed,  but  dug  deeper  into  his  grab  bag  for  other  numbt 
This  time  the  encore  was  a  ballad  about  the  old  maids 
a  certain  village  who  decided  to  have  a  dance  for  the 
selves.  My  attention  was  divided  between  his  burr  and 
deep  Scotch  laugh,  but  I  do  remember  that  a  near  t 
ensued  when  one  old  battleaxe  insisted  she  was  only  sw 
sixteen,  and  that  the  festival  finally  broke  up  in  a  gra 
rush  for  the  door  when  someone  said,  "There's  a  ir 
outside." 

Dick  didn't  like  to  sing  by  himself,  and  he  had  org; 
ized  what  he  called  his  choir  composed  of  Mert,  Jule,  J 
Cliff,  and  anyone  else  who  thought  he  could  sing.  Evei 
occasionally  joined  in  the  discord.  It  hardly  seemed  1 
going  to  work  at  all,  and  for  his  successful  efforts  in  ke 
ing  his  fellowmen's  thoughts  in  mirthful  channels,  I  woi 
say  that  Dick  belongs  in  any  man's  hall  of  fame. 

/"VEN  this  hilarious  amusement  could  not  last  forev 
and  before  we  had  become  too  hoarse  for  further  vo 
strains,  the  work  car  had  climbed  the  high-line  sidi: 
passed  the  big  smoke  stack,  and  come  to  the  end  of 
line.  Below  us  the  entire  electrolytic  zinc  plant  presen 
itself  in  dismal  outlines  through  the  mist  of  a  light  r 
that  was  now  falling.  Steam  hovered  above  the  graduat 
roofs  of  the  leach  department,  where  the  zinc  ore  is  \ 
in  solution.  A  noisy  electric  tram  pushing  a  car  of  calc 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Al  Russell 


of  Gdptain  Sexton 


^7T  T  a  casual  glance,  Elk  Center  was  a  homey,  peace- 
\j  ful  little  town,  the  sort  of  place  a  lazy  man  would 
pick  to  dream  away  his  years  in.  It  was  very 
h  like  other  little  towns  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
i  built  on  four  blocks  or  so  of  main  street,  with  about 
bck  of  this  devoted  half-heartedly  to  merchandising, 
ij  the  remainder  to  residences.  The  Elk  Center  livery 
ie  boasted  of  possessing  the  fastest  team  in  the  county, 
(when  some  swain  wanted  to  give  his  sweetheart  an 
jual  treat  he  took  her  for  a  ride  behind  Nip  and  Tuck, 
blacksmith,  with  his  ringing  forge  and  leather  apron, 
\  sway  on  the  corner;  across  the  street,  and  a  few  doors 
li,  the  town  doctor's  shingle  was  hung. 
';s,  Elk  Center  was  placid  enough,  on  the  surface;  but 
:  least  one  of  its  shaded  little  homes,  the  pot  of  dis- 
fan  and  revolution  was  about  to  push  off  its  cover  with 
.  id  and  satisfying  bang.  Twelve-year-old  Tommy  Sex- 
was  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  running 

It  it  be  understood  at  the  beginning  that  Tommy's 
i>  was  not  unhappy;  that  he  was  always  as  fully  clothed 
|  himself  would  allow;  and  that  he  usually  managed  to 
jrb  more  than  enough  nourishment  to  stave  off  the 
k  of  the  wolf.  No,  it  was  not  the  desire  to  better 
]  elf  economically  that  led  young  Master  Sexton  to  con- 
I  a  removal  from  Elk  Center.  It  was  his  desire  to  go 
a. 

ater  was  as  naturally  Tommy's  element  as  land  seems 

•  that  of  most  of  us.    He  was  the  best  swimmer  in  the 

ity,  and  one  of  the  best  fishermen.  He  could  handle 

.v-boat  with  most  of  the  older  men,  and  his  skill  with 

;ht  canoe  was  unbelievable.    However,  Tommy's  pas- 

i  was  for  the  open  sea — a  sea  he  had  never  seen.    It 

i  have  been  caused  by  the  outcropping  of  the  blood  of 

rj  forgotten  sailor  ancestor;  or  it  might  have  been  fos- 

by  the  highly-imaginative  stories  of  the  ocean   that 

imtrived  to  get  hold  of,  somehow, 
is  idol  was  an  old  tramp-sailor  who  had  retired  and 
d  down,  far  inland,  sustaining  himself  by  clerking  in 
1  Center's  department  store.  Many  were  the  tales  the 
;alt  told  to  his  young  and  sympathetic  listener;  tales 
aroused  in  the  youngster's  breast  a  passionate  desire 
mi  a  tramp  schooner  of  his  own  and  see  for  himself 


the   fairy  palaces  and   wondrous   lands  spoken  of   bv   the 
old  man. 

Cx)IDICULE,  especially  at  home,  only  served  to  render 
him  secretive.  Grim  old  Maria  Sexton,  his  foster- 
mother,  could  not  understand  the  strange  yearning  that 
existed  in  the  heart  of  the  child  she  had  clothed  and  shel- 
tered, and  she  strove  to  drive  it  out  and  place  another 
ambition  in  its  stead.  It  was  her  fond  desire  that  her  dead 
brother's  son  become,  as  he  had  been,  a  lawyer;  but  her 
opposition  only  served  to  cause  Tommy  to  draw  away  from 
her,  slowly,  and  to  reserve  his  intimacies  for  the  old  spinner 
of  yarns,  who  paid  little  attention,  and  for  two  companions 
of  his  own  age  or  thereabouts — Effie  Rickard,  a  sweet 
young  lady  of  ten  years,  who  lived  next  door,  and  Frank, 
an  old  mongrel  dog  who  lived  nowhere  in  particular,  but 
seemed  especially  attached  to  Tommy.  To  these  friends, 
Tommy  often  poured  out  his  vague  ambitions  and  hopes; 
and  here,  always,  he  found  comfort  and  sympathy. 

One  night  the  old  sailor  answered  his  last  "call  to  quar- 
ters;" he  was  found,  next  morning,  sitting  in  his  little  room 
at  the  top  of  the  hotel.  The  summons  had  come  quickly 
and  painlessly  as  he  had  been  reaching  for  his  charred  old 
pipe,  and  even  his  facial  expression  had  remained  un- 
changed. 

Tommy,  hardly  understanding,  was  stunned;  he  fol- 
lowed his  friend  to  Potter's  field  more  amazed  than  sor- 
rowful; and  it  was  not  until  the  body  of  the  old  man  was 
lowered  into  its  grave  that  he  fully  realized  how  complete 
was  his  loss.  As,  he  stumbled  homeward,  his  grief  reached 
its  peak;  and  when  he  found  that  Maria  Sexton  had  dis- 
covered and  burned  his  pitiful  little  library  of  tales  of  the 
sea,  the  camel's  back  was  broken. 

A  few  people,  among  them  a  sobbing,  frightened  Effie 
Rickard,  saw  Tommy  trudge  away  towards  the  East,  a 
paper  bag  under  his  arm  and  loyal  old  Frank  at  his  heels; 
but  it  was  two  days  before  his  foster-mother  would  accept 
the  fact  that  Tommy  was  a  truant,  and  then,  after  such  a 
delay,  efforts  to  locate  him  were  unavailing. 

A  number  of  reports  found  their  way  back  to  the  town: 
that  Tommy  was  working  en  a  farm  in  Maryland;  that  he 
had  been  drowned  in  New  Orleans;  that  he  had  shipped 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Education:  H&bat  of  9t : 


^y  Joseph  Chladek 


(7  SAT  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms 
qJ  of  the  University  listening  to  a  professor  as  he 
discussed  a  subject  in  a  manner  which  represented 
the  study  and  research  of  many  years.  It  was  a  fine  bit 
of  scholastic  achievement  and  reflected  an  unusually  rich 
background  with  great  store-houses  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. Surely  it  was  a  superb  attempt  to  present  a 
few  of  the  details  of  the  course  in  hand.  For  a  moment 
I  glanced  about  me.  There  were  some  who  drew  pictures 
of  their  neighbors,  others  were  inscribing  would-be  tomb- 
stones with  glowing  tributes  to  particular  members  of  the 
class.  Still  others  wrote  jokes  to  one  another  or  discussed 
the  most  recent  movies.  Some  were  even  sleeping.  A  lim- 
ited few  listened  to  the  lecture  and  earnestly  tried  to  glean 
a  few  facts  for  their  notes  from  the  wealth  of  material 
being  put  forth. 

For  a  time  I  wondered,  Why  this  situation?  Then  this 
idea  came  to  me.  Was  the  professor  teaching  mere  bits  of 
knowledge,  facts,  facts,  facts,  or  was  he  teaching  real 
living  men  and  women?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  former  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  on  the 
occasion  we  are  now  discussing.  It  was  a  habit  with  the 
first  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  tell  his 
freshmen  that  education  did  not  consist  in  stowing  the 
memory  with  a  great  accumulation  of  facts,  nor  did  it 
consist  in  the  mastery  of  a  technique  enabling  the  mas- 
ter to  manipulate  nature,  mayhap  to  his  own  individual 
gain  but  rather  a  neducation,  said  he,  was  an  explanation 
of  things  including  in  it  an  explanation  of  one's  own  self. 
"If  a  man  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  a 
fairly  good  theory  of  life,  or  the  age  of  thirty  without  a 
settled  philosophy  of  life,  no  matter  how  much  else  that 
man  know,  he  is  an  ignoramus."  There  is  nothing  having 
more  bearing  on  the  present  educational  practice  which 
could  have  been  said.  The  educated  man  is  the  one  who 
has  decided  upon  a  way  of  looking  at  life  which  to  him 
is  valid  and,  accordingly,  it  is  the  work  of  the  college  to 
help  him  in  making  this  decision.  Especially  did  Dr. 
Harper  hold  this  to  be  the  duty  of  the  university  inasmuch 
as  it  meets  men  and  women  at  a  time  when  their  faculties 
of  synthesis  and  generalization  are  most  free  and 
competent. 

C7VOHAT  circumstances  are  they  that  often  make  the 
College    Sophomore    one    without   any    driving    en- 
thusiasms, a  soured,  unconvinced,  blase  individual?    While 


he  sits  among  his  books,  education  is  carried  to  him  or 
silver  tray.  Always  he  has  been  using  but  never  in  a 
way  has  he  been  called  upon  to  do  any  giving.  He  I 
begun  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  processes  of  1 
might  get  along  just  as  well  without  him  and,  because 
is  in  no  way  contributing — Well,  what  does  life  matt. 
Consider  an  average  American  University.  Boys  are  ab. 
eighteen  when  they  enter  and  the  next  four  years  are  to 
spent,  at  least  theoretically,  in  preparing  for  a  life  of  wo 
Not  infrequently  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  fi 
years,  highly  satisfying  since  it  is  a  sort  of  parasitic  In- 
far  removed  from  the  struggles  of  an  undiscriminat 
world.  Swallowing  what  is  taught  them  with  the  great 
readiness,  too  many  students  doze  away  their  college  ye 
as  a  preliminary  to  that  most  serious  thing  of  life  which 
would  seem,  not  a  few  are  apt  to  define  as  the  accumi 
tion  of  material  wealth  and  the  avoidance  of  embarrass: 
decisions.  The  presence  of  such  people  in  a  university  ir 
be  due  to  a  multitude  of  reasons  other  than  a  desire 
intellectual  maturity.  The  student  attending  college  is 
adult.  Rapidly  he  is  reaching  a  state  of  maturity.  His  ti 
should  be  spent  in  the  serious  soccupation  of  getting 
abilities  in  hand,  rounding  out  his  information,  and  m 
ing  ready  to  take  a  man-sized  part  in  the  workaday  fc 
tie.  Many  times  students  are  separated  from  life  and 
school  is  set  off  on  some  distant  hill  from  which  tl 
must  descend  to  make  entry  into  that  whirl-pool  wh 
men  make  a  livelihood.  Life  on  the  hill  grows  monotoni 
and  the  adjustment,  when  the  protection  of  the  hill 
gone,  may  be  tragic.  College  men  and  women  belong  ii 
world  of  works  and  not  away  off  on  the  crest  of  a  h 
Classes  are  too  prone  to  concern  themselves  with  little 
sides  the  inquiry  into  things  and  techniques.  Theirs  is 
heritage  of  some  two  hundred  years  of  the  scient 
method,  that  system  by  which  experimentation  is  carried 
with  whatever  might  be  done  or  whatever  might  be 
served.  This  is  an  excellent  method.  The  richer  and  de 
er  the  mind  if  it  has  digested  many  facts.  The  more  fa> 
we  know,  the  better.  But  facts  in  themselves,  before  tl 
are  digested,  are  worthless.  They  are  not  only  uno 
nourishing  but  by  them  the  intellectual  colon  is  clogg' 
The  real  student,  he  who  would  be  worth  while,  is  ( 
whose  mind  is  not  only  a  storehouse  of  facts  but  rathe 
workshop  for  them.  The  obligation  of  the  college,  in  t 
the  reason  why  it  exists,  is  to  urge  men  to  think,  not1 
tell  them  what  it  is  they  should  think.    Earnest  Mat 
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>kins  said:  "The  maiden  who  was  given  consent  to 
1  but  forbidden  to  go  near  the  water  was  in  small 
nma  compared  with  the  student  who  is  told  to  culti- 

the  habit  of  thought  but  is  denied  the  privilege  ot 
king  on  those  subjects  most  vital  to  him."  It  should 
le  correlative  and  digestive  divisions  of  our  knowledge 
h  hold  the  predominant  place  in  a  college  education 

which  by  their  absence  result  in  a  course  becoming 

and  uninteresting.  A  university  should  not  be  a 
p  where  merely  an  unlimited  bodv  of  facts  are  to  be 
:rved  and  examined  but  it  should  be  a  place  where 
i;nts  ponder  over  facts  and  universals.    In  every   lec- 

hall,  in  every  seminary,  in  every  laboratory,  the 
ing  principle  might  well  be  an  adherence  to  the  notion 
1  not  one  fact  in  the  vast  array  presented  is  worth  the 
rth  used  in  repeating  it  before  that  same  fact  has  been 
hed,  digested,  and  assimilated  carefully  after  an  exact 
:pretation  by  the  students.  Again,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
m  that  it  is  not  scientific  principles  that  are  being  taught 
living  men  and  women  with  minds  that  must  get  into 
nabit  of  thinking.  The  truly  educated  man  is  able  to 
:  hings  in  their  historical  perspective.  Taking  the  hap- 
rigs  of  the  whole  universe,  those  belonging  to  the  world 

rge  and  those  of  his  own  private  life,  he  is  able  to 
:  pret  them  in  the  light  of  men's  experiences  of  all  time. 
t  s  the  man  who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  a  news- 
jfr  or  magazine  article  or  editorial.  He  is  the  man  who 
iig  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  information,  assimi- 
:■  that  information  into  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  in- 
tndent  thought,  carefully  weighs  all  evidence  and  is 
1  to  form  his  own  sound  and  capable  opinion,  and  to 
nrm  faithfully  and  excellently  his  individual  duties 
i  obligations. 

t  J  UNIVERSITY  was  once  characterized  by  a  great 
/-/  philosopher  as  a  "place  where  nothing  useful  under 
c  un  is  taught."  This  is  undoubtedly  a  gross  miscon- 
non  of  the  present  modern  universities  for  they  could 
i\  be  said  to  be  places  where  everything  useful  under 
e  un  is  taught  in  the  numberless  departments  and  out- 
n  of  courses  set  forth  in  any  college  catalogue.  To  my 
ii ,  however,  the  legitimate  field  of  a  university  is  partly 
a  ing  those  things  which  will  be  useful  but  mostly  im- 
e  ing  upon  its  students,  above  all  else,  the  necessity  of 
1  ->it  of  learning  and  thinking.  What  good  is  the  man 
a  even  though  he  know  everything  there  is  to  know, 
riot  use  that  knowledge  to  good  advantage?  Students 
u  not  be  parasites  ready  at  any  time  to  swallow  the 
a  ings  of  others — no  wonder  they  become  sluggish  and 
ii  erested  in  their  studies — they  must  be  thinking  men 
k  vomen  making  up  a  part  of  the  world  of  affairs.  The 
'1  \t  is  obligated  to  develop  the  quality  of  leadership  lest 
e  cudent  become  instructed  in  excess  of  his  capacity  of 
o  -ing  and  turns  out  to  be  in  every  meaning  of  the 
a  misfit.  An  intangible  possession  is  your  education 
i  annot  be  levied  upon  nor  can  it  be  confiscated.  At  its 


best  it  should  round  off  an  individual  bv  teaching  him  to 
think.  The  world  seeks  service  and  it  gives  its  preference 
to  those  who  are  best  prepared  to  give  it.  It  would  seem, 
though,  when  noting  some  of  the  class  practices  that  the 
idea  is  being  inculcated  that  people  who  know  many  things 
are  people  who  can  do  things,  can  direct  and  mould  the 
thoughts  of  those  about  them  regardless  of  what  these 
people  are  able  to  think  about  the  things  they  know.  The 
belief  that  simply  because  a  person  is  a  storehouse  of  in- 
formation, he  has  the  capacitv  of  making  the  soundest 
generalizations  has  been  wrongly  encouraged.  I  sometimes 
wonder  what  good  a  student  derives  from  several  examina- 
tions which  set  forth  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  cold  state- 
ments to  be  marked  true  or  false  not  one  of  which  requires 
any  thought  or  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Pos- 
sibly he  gets  memory  training,  I  cannot  say.  The  most 
brilliant  and  able  youth  may  be  manufactured  into  a  men- 
tal jellv-fish  only  because  he  is  filled  up  with  a  series  of 
facts,  facts,  facts  which  he  accepts  without  knowing  how 
to  correlate  them  or  generalize  on  them.  This  might  be 
stopped  if  a  means  of  arousing  intelligent  opinions  among 
students  were  offered.  Inadequately  guiding  young  men 
and  women  in  the  habit  of  thought  results  in  graduates 
going  out  who  are  hardly  able  to  assume  control  of  their 
own  beings.  They  become  easy  victims  of  any  crowd 
psychology  and  follow  anything  which  to  them  appears  to 
be  the  easy  way  out. 

In  a  very  true  and  not  mythical  sense  the  story  of  one's 
education  will  be  the  history  of  one's  life.  It  makes  not 
a  great  deal  of  difference  where  you  start  but  that  you  do 
get  started  thinking  and  then  keep  on  moving.  The  col- 
lege is  dutybound  to  get  this  start  under  way.  In  shcool 
you  are  judged  according  to  the  perseverance  with  which 
you  pursue  your  studies.  Afterwards  you  are  judged  by 
whatever  goal  you  choose  and  with  what  courage  and  per- 
severance you  progress  toward  it.  Somewhere  you  must 
decide  upon  the  capacity  of  your  own  ship,  fix  a  course, 
and  then  navigate.  Happy  indeed  is  the  individual  whose 
college  days  have  not  been  four  years  of  sitting  through 
dull  classes  memorizing  a  series  of  meaningless  definitions, 
swallowing  an  ocean  of  facts  and  figures  coupled  with 
other  memory  tests,  but  rather  whose  classes  have  been  a 
place  of  deep  thought  and  discussions  and  who  graduates 
with  this  big  achievement — he  has  been  taught,  not  only 
what  to  think,  but  how  to  think! 


GOD 

There  is  a  temple  in  my  heart, 

It's  small  and  bare; 

My  altar  candles  are  the  sun, 

My  life's  my  prayer. 

I  sing  no  psalms,  I  keep  no  fasts. 

But  God  is  there. 


Ruth  Z.iev 


^hat  Public  Speakini 


ty  Edwin  M.  Puls 


Note  Book 


0NE  of  the  most  embarrassing  tragedies  in  the  public 
speaking  experience  of  the  average  man  is  the  trag- 
edy of  unpreparedness.  Every  man,  at  some  time,  is 
caught  in  a  situation  demanding  a  speech.  His  club  decides 
to  give  the  outgoing  president  a  gift  or  the  incoming  pres- 
ident a  welcome.  At  his  lodge  banquet  or  at  a  sales  conven- 
tion a  speaker  is  waiting  to  be  introduced.  He  leaves  his 
firm,  after  many  years  of  service,  and  at  the  farewell  din- 
ner the  cry  is  "Speech!"  "Speech!"  To 
find  himself  in  a  periodic  speech  predica- 
ment seems  to  be  the  inescapable  lot  of 
the  modern  man.  A  common  practice  is 
to  hastily  and  superficially  glean  a  few 
ideas  from  some  magazine  article  and 
give  them  out — undigested  and  discon- 
nected. The  ideas  are  not  subjected  to 
that  deep  meditation  that  awakens  a  re- 
action of  enthusiasm.  Small  wonder  that 
the  effort  seems  flat,  flavorless  and  un- 
profitable to  the  listeners. 

The  best  safeguard  against  unprepar- 
edness is  preparedness.  The  best  remedy 
for  an  empty  speech  larder  is  a  full 
speech  note-book.  The  continuous  col- 
lection and  subsequent  manipulation  of 
speech  materials  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  exercise.  Material  for  speeches 
is  conveniently  gathered  and  placed  in 
the  note-books  under  four  headings:  speech  situations, 
speech  openings,  speech  illustrations  and  quotations. 

The  following  illustrate  the  kind  of  data  included  in  a 
speech  situation: 

Subject — Pagan  Family  Life  in  America. 
Occasion — Community  Center   Meeting. 
Audience — General  Public. 
Purpose — Impressiveness. 

Subject  Sentence  or  Controlling  Idea — America  has 
mere  divorces,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  nations  put  together.  Christian 
values,  love,  service,  sacrifice  and  brotherhood  ,  can 
scarcely  serve  as  patterns  for  the  relations  of  men  at 
large,  if  the  family  and  the  home  fail  to  illustrate  them. 
Subject — The  World  Owes  Us  Twenty  Billion 
Occasion — Dinner  of  Credit  Men's  Association. 


EDWIN  PULS 
Professor    of    Public    Speakin-i 


Audience — Credit  Men. 

Purpose — Impressiveness. 

Subject  Sentence  or  Controlling   Idea — There  are  signs 

of  a  Pan-Europeanism  forming  on  the  continent  with  a 

particular  animus  against  the  two  great  creditor  nations, 

England  and  America,  and  more  particularly  against  the 

latter. 

Subject — Centripetal  and  Centrifugal   Force. 

Occasion — Rotary  Club  Dinner. 

Audience — Rotarians. 

Purpose — Impressiveness. 

Subject  Sentence   or  Controlling   Idea — 

We  must  draw  the  best  to  ourselves  so 

that  we  may  give  forth  the  best. 

Subject — Father  and  Son. 

Occasion — Father  and  Son  Banquet. 

Audience — Father  and  Sons. 

Purpose — Impressiveness. 

Subject  Sentence  or  Controlling   Idea — 

The  testing  day  of  the  son  is  the  judg- 
ment day  of  the  father. 

Subject — Wealth  and  Pleasure. 

Occasion — Dinner    of    Robert    Browning 

Society. 

Audience — Members  of  the  society. 

Purpose — Impressiveness. 

Subject   Sentence  or  Controlling    Idea — 

In  the  frantic  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
in  the  ghastly  monotony  of  pleasure,  the 
capacity  for  grave  and  spacious  thought 
diminishes  and  the  soul  becomes  too  shal- 
low for  the  finer  flowers  of  virtue. 
Persistent  practice  in  the  inventing  of  imaginarv  spel 
situations  and  in  the  writing  of  brief  addresses  based  a 
them  is  a  sure  preparation  for  effectively  meeting  acfc 
situations.    Through   such   practice    a    student   achieve 
plasticity,  an  ability  to  adjust  himself   to  life's  changg 
speech  predicaments. 

Another  valuable  type  of  speech  material  to  be  gathe 
and  placed  in  the  note-book  is  attention  arresting  of 
ings.  Search  for  little  bits  of  philosophy,  anecdotes, 
tations  or  unusual  facts  that  will  pique  the  curiosity  of 
audience.  Every  student  of  public  speaking  should  st 
the  opening  technique  that  magazine  writers  employ 
attract  the  reader's  interest. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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cShe  Announcer's  Life 


-,v  Harold  Palmf.r 
(H.  P.  of  W-O-W) 


is  a  Merry  One 


^OME  people  have  an   idea  an  announcer's  life  is  a 
(>J  snap.    Well,   they're   right.   It's  one  snap  after  an- 
other: snap  out  of  this,  snap  into  that. 
In  general,  life  is  fairly  certain:  the  solar  system  spins  in 
i  routinal  way;  seasons  come  and  go  with  fair  regularity; 
t  in  schedules  are   fairly  well  maintained;   traffic  signals 
ci  be  depended  upon  along  with  rent,  taxes  and  bills — 
tt  the  only  thing  certain  about  an  announcer's  life  is  the 
i certainty. 
The  announcer  jiggles  a  half  dozen  switches  every  time 
1   announces  a  network  program    or    a    remote    control 
badcast.  He  never  knows  for  sure  that  his  manipulations 
.  *  correct  until  with  a  sense  of  relief,  he  hears  the  voice 
c  music  at  the  other  end  come  through  his  monitor  sys- 
tn.    He   never  knows  but   that   the  program  before   or 
?ter  the  one  he  is  announcing  is  too  late  or  too  early,  and 
1  must  always  be  prepared  with  song,  dance  or  story  to 
fl  in  a  gap.  But  more  than  this,  the  announcer  must  know 
1  w  to  condense  a  ten  minute  message  into  twenty  seconds 
i  he  finds  it  necessary  to  "shoot  over"  to  some  other  pro- 
s  am  on  a  second's  notice  or  make  a  ten  minute  talk  out 
(    a    twenty   second    announcement.     He    may    rack    his 
lain  to  keep  talking  until  the  artists  show  up,  only  to  have 
t;  listeners  razz  him  for  making  the  talk  either  too  brief 
(  too  elongated.  He  must  time  his  talk  to  the  verv  second 
<  his  blunder  is  broadcast  from  coast  to  coast  to  his  in- 
t -national  and  unpardonable  disgrace. 
You  haven't  heard  anything  yet.  The  announcer  must 
1    an  expert  sight   reader  of   music,   politics,   economics, 
,  liseball,  stock  markets,  news  items  and  what  not.  Once 
;r.    Associated     Press    reporter    rushed    into    the    studio 
uh  an  important  item  of  a  Chinese  revolution.  I  don't 
]>an  the  revolution  occurred  once;  the  reporter's  rush  is  the 
'ling.  On  the  spot,  I  had  to  read  the  item,  and  oh,  what 
;Tiess  of  names:  Kiomantung,  Fui-Pstghyl,  Yen  Hsi-Shan, 
..si  Yu  Hsiang;  Chang  Tso-Lin's  Mukrendites  of  Suanh- 
ifu  of  the  Shanghai-bunwaliho,  etc.,  etc.    Next  day  there 
is  a  front  page  article  about  my  torture  in  this  partic- 
ar  instance,  the  AP  man  taking  great  delight  in  watch- 
g  his  perspiring  victim,  and  then  putting  it  in  print  the 
xt  day. 

/RESIDES  buttons  and  switches,  the  announcer  must  be 

prepared  to  manipulate  light  effects  for  our  crystal 

udio  which  is  built  along  the  lines  of  a  stage;  he  must 


be  familiar  with  tone  blending  so  that  he  can  properly 
"stance"  an  orchestra  of  varied  instrumentation.  He  must 
be  capable  of  pronouncing  names  of  composers  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Jewish,  German,  or  Madagascarian. 

The  announcer  must  even  be  a  strong  man,  for  it  is  his 
job  to  lug  the  remote  control  amplifier  from  point  to 
point  and  it  weighs  eighty  pounds.  Why  does  the  an- 
nouncer have  to  do  this?  Because  the  amplifier  is  a  very- 
delicate  instrument  and  must  be  handled  just  so.  Anyone 
unfamiliar  with  this  amplifier  would  probably  wreck  it 
without  half  trying. 

The  announcer  must  be  able  to  stand  "the  gaff"  of  pub- 
lic criticism,  for  the  public,  very  peculiarly,  is  always  right. 
When  they  hear  the  announcer  pronounce  Wagner  with 
a  "V"  in  the  initial  consonant,  a  part  of  the  public  accuses 
him  of  being  "highbrow"  and  putting  on  a  pose.  If  he  is 
heard  to  pronounce  it  with  a  "W"  they  accuse  him  of 
being  uncultured. 

The  modern  radio  studio  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
best  recognized  authorities  on  the  use  and  pronunciation 
of  words,  and  yet,  after  his  following  the  dictates  of  the 
most  widely  recognized  authorities,  invariably  some  would- 
be  critical  listener  will  write  in  and  say  "My  dear  sir,  I 
think  you  will  appreciate  a  bit  of  constructive  criticism 
regarding  this  word  which  you  so  miserably  mispronounced 
last  Monday  at  7:37  2  3  p.  m.  central  standard  time." 
Whereupon  it  becomes  the  announcer's  duty  to  engage  in 
a  correspondence  course  conflab  with  his  well-meaning 
listener,  quote  him  his  authorities,  and  express  his  "extreme 
delight  in  the  great  interest  they  take  in  him." 

So  it  goes.  The  radio  announcer,  like  the  newspaper  man, 
is  always  the  target  for  a  volley  of  criticism  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

It's  a  great  life. 

C^THE  announcer  must  have  a  sense  of  proportion.  If 
he  believed  all  the  silly  things  that  adoring  flappers 
and  rejuvenated  grandmothers  write  to  him,  he  would  go 
mad  with  conceit  and  temptation.  If  he  thought  half  the 
things  that  critical  men  said  about  him  were  true,  he  would 
crawl  into  a  hole  and  die. 

Withal,  the  announcer's  life  is  a  merry  one.  It  is  said 
that  change,  adventure,  romance,  await  him  on  every  side. 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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^he  Quarter -SVCiler 

A  SHORT  SHORT-STORY 


'By  Ray  Stewart 


V./  r\ j|E  ought  to  make  Galesburg  look  sick  tomorrow. 
vJc/  They  beat  us  last  year,  but  believe  me  it  will  be 
a  whole  lot  different  this  time." 

"Yes,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  can't  take 
the  race." 

Two  of  the  members  of  Bow's  track  team  were  com- 
fortably seated  in  their  hotel  across  the  street  from  the 
Chicago  University's  stadium.  It  was  the  evening  before 
the  National  Interscholastic  Track  Meet.  The  Bow  team 
had  traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  take  revenge  on  a  dread- 
ed foe  from  the  east.  The  two  boys,  Paul  the  manager, 
and  "Cornie,"  a  member  of  the  mile  relay  team,  were  very 
proud  of  the  records  their  team  had  set,  and  were  elated 
over  the  possible  outcome  of  the  race  the  following  day. 

"Davis  has  all  the  chance  in  the  world  to  prove  to  the 
track  fans  of  the  country  that  he  is  all  that  he  is  cracked 
up  to  be,"  proudly  asserted  Paul. 

"If  I  were  only  half  as  good  a  runner  as  he  is,  I  would 
be  tickled  to  death." 

"Why,  Cornie,  you  know  that  you  are  as  valuable  to  the 
team  as  Davis  is.  I'll  admit  that  Davis  is — " 

Paul  could  not  finish.  He  sat  there  and  stared  at  the 
door.  There  in  front  of  it  stood  Davis,  staggering  to  keep 
his  own,  his  hair  all  mussed  up,  his  tie  untied,  and  his  shirt 
torn  open.  Paul  rose  and  went  to  him.  Just  as  he  was  to 
take  hold  of  him,  he  got  a  whiff  of  liquor, — was  it  possible? 

"Dave,  you  haven't  been  drinking?  Why  on  earth  did 
you  do  it?" 

Davis  did  not  answer.  He  staggered  over  to  the  daven- 
port and  slumped  down  on  it  with  a  half  smile  and  called, 
"Toodle — oo — spring  ish  here.  Don't  shou  fellowsh  want 
a  drink — hie — it's  great — hie — ." 

This  was  too  much  for  Paul.  "Davis,  I  have  stood  by 
you  for  the  last  three  years,  helped  develop  you  into  the 
country's  best  quarter-miler,  brought  you  out  here  with 
the  rest  of  the  team  to  show  the  U.  S.  a  real  team,  and 
then  you  come  home  drunk.  May  heaven  help  you  from 
now  on.  Come  on,  Cornie,  let  the  d —  drunk  enjoy  him- 
self." 

As  soon  as  they  left  the  room,  Dave  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  watched  them  hurry  down  the  street  to  tell  the 
coach.  Things  would  be  hot  for  him,  but  he  would  go 
through  with  it. 

"What  I  overheard  tonight  was  enough  to  make  a  fel- 
low do  anything,"  he  commented,  and  with  that  he  threw 
himself  on  the  davenport  to  think  things  over. 


Suddenly  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  hurriedl; 
resumed  the  drunken  attitude,  and  called,  "Come  in."  Th> 
door  flew  open  and  in  front  of  him  stood  the  COACH! 

"You  dirty  scoundrel,  what  have  you  to  say  for  your 
self?  Do  you  know  what  this  means  to  you  and  me,  to  th(  i 
folks  at  home?" 

CAAVE  did  not  answer.  Instead  he  pointed  to  a  chair 
"Won't  cha  sit  down?  Nishe  weasher-  for  the  meet 
huh,  we  oughta  win  don't  cha  think — hie — ?" 

"You  bet  we  will  win,  but  it  will  be  without  your  pres 
ence.  You  take  the  first  train  out  tomorrow  afternoon 
Here  is  your  ticket,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  you  with  the 
team  again."  With  that  the  coach  left  the  room. 

Dave  tried  to  sleep  that  night,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning  that  he  finally  did  fall  to  sleep. 
He  did  not  awaken  until  about  ten  o'clock.  He  rose  and 
got  himself  a  bite  to  eat  and  then  sat  down  by  the  bay 
window  overlooking  the  stadium.  It  was  a  wonderful  morn- 
ing, not  a  bit  of  breeze,  the  sun  was  warm,  and  not  a  cloud 
in  sight.  Over  in  the  stadium,  the  preliminaries  of  the 
meet  were  being  run  off. 

Deep  in  his  heart  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  done  what 
he  did  the  night  before,  but  it  was  too  late  now.  "You 
bet  we  will  win,  but  it  will  be — ,"  he  could  not  finish  it. 
It  kept  whirling  through  his  mind.  Would  they  really 
WIN? 

A  crowd  of  people  crossed  the  street  about  a  block  from 
the  hotel.  They  were  a  merry  lot,  and  were  laughing  and 
joking.  One  of  them  threw  a  jest  at  some  passer-by  about 
the  Bow.  Now  who  could  they  be?  Sure  enough  it  was 
the  "gang"  from  the  home  town.  Dave  left  the  window 
for  fear  that  they  might  see  him,  and  that  would  never  do. 

Just  then  there  was  another  knock  at  the  door.  What  if 
it  was  one  of  the  "gang"  outside, — no,  it  couldn't  be,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  know  where  to  look  for  him.  Without 
waiting  for  an  invitation  the  person  swung  open  the  door, 
and  in  walked  Paul. 

"I  demand  an  explanation,  Dave.  There  must  be  some- 
thing serious  back  of  your  action  last  night." 

He  pointed  to  a  chair  and  asked  Paul  to  be  seated.  Then, 

hesitating,  he  began  his  confession.  " So  you  see,  Paul, 

how  bad  I  felt  about  it,  and  why  I  did  what  I  did  last 
night.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  it  is  too  late  now." 

"I  knew  there  must  be  something,  Dave.  I'll  rush  right 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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if  T  was  just  a  boarding  house.  The  half  drawn  and 
crackel  blinds  admitted  enough  light  to  allow  one 
a  study  in  chiaroscuro  of  the  cluttered-up  furniture 
sally  found  in  such  a  room.  Seated  on  one  of  the  odds 
r  ends  was  a  figure.  He  put  down  one  canvas  and 
iced  up  another  from  the  stack  at  his  feet.  The  un- 
rned  picture  thereon  was  one  of  a  glowing  sun-flooded 
'latfield,  a  picture  capturing  a  scene  to  be  found  any- 
I  re  in  the  middlewest. 

he  lad  gazed  at  the  painting  held  aloft,  and  heaved  a 
>*  sigh.   A  rap  on  the  door  dispelled  the  silence. 

Come  in,"  called  the  pale  lad  in  a  tone  as  limpid  as 
i  stature,  and  his  bobbed  head  of  black  hair  turned  to 
e:  the  visitor.  A  visitor?  He  hardly  expected  such;  it 
raably  was  the  Widow  Moran.  Nor  was  he  wrong,  for 
1  stout  and  robust  housekeeper  entered. 

I  thought  you'd  be  in,  seein'  as  how  you  ain't  been  out 
i:h  a  late.  Did  John  leave  the  room  money  yet?" 

Good  morning.  No,  he  didn't,  but  he'll  be  back  about 
to  though." 

Well,  you  two  are  good  double  roomers,  but  you  know 
i  regulations." 

I'd  pay  you  myself,  now,  but  of  course  John's  the  treas- 
tr,  it  seems,"  said  the  lad  wearily,  ending  with  a  grunt- 
i  laugh. 

Say,  Gregory  Francis,  why  ain't  you  out  peddlin'  them 
re  paintin's?  You're  young  and  should  be  healthy.  Why 
it  you  doin'  your  share?  John's  paid  the  rent  and  board 
fx>th  of  you  ever  since  you  came." 

\.  pained  look  came  to  Gregory's  face.  "I  know  it,  I 
i'W  it.   Only  too  well  do  I  know  it!  But  to  get  money 

ive  to  sell  these  scenes,  and  I  guess  no  one  wants  them." 

You're  about  as  bad  as  a  musician  I  once  boarded.  He 
I  always  a  mopin'  like  you  do.  Art  seems  to  make  'em 
1  that.  But  then  John's  an  artist,  too;  but  he's  different. 
Is  practical;  he's  business-like,  and  spunky — but  too 
rh  like,  times,  too;  that's  why  I  like  you  best.  Why 
<  't  you  do  the  same  line  of  work  he's  in?" 

His  does  pay,  doesn't  it?" 

"he  widow  went  over  to  Gregory  and  sat  down  on  a 

ik  beside  him. 

What's  got  into  you  lately,  Gregory?" 

Why  nothing — I — " 

Now,  here,  tell  me,  if  its  money — " 

iregory  leaped,  "Money!  How  I  hate  it!"  The  house- 
iper's  presence  calmed  him,  and  he  sat  down  again. 


"Mrs.  Moran,"  he  said,  and  she  knew  that  she  would 
hear  his  tale  of  woe  at  last;  many  had  she  heard  from 
homesick  and  lovesick  young,  healthy,  everyday  boys  and 
girls  the  last  twenty-two  years. 

"Mrs.  Moran,  John  and  I,  you  know,  we're  art  students 
at  the  Institute  here  in  Chicago  for  three  years.  We  were 
both  on  scholarships,  and  we  got  chummy,  quite  chummy, 
for  it  ended  up  in  a  proposition,  a  deal." 

"A  proposition — a  deal?"  queried  the  widow. 

"Yes,  John  and  I  agreed  to  go  it  fifty-fifty  for  life.  Yes, 
split  things,  share  things,  and  go  it  together  through  weal 
or  woe,"  you  know. 

"Yes?" 

"Oh,  it  was  all  made  in  good  faith.  I  meant  it,  and  I 
know  John  did.  We  still  do  now;  I'm  sure  of  that,  too. 
Well,  I  always  liked  to  paint,  and  I  drifted  into  landscapes 
— painting  landscapes,  I  mean,  and  John,  why,  he  took 
up  commercial  art.  That's  half  drawing  letters,  and,  well 
— anyway,  I  don't  like  it  very  much — I  prefer  scenery  and 
oils." 

"But  this  agreement?" 

"People  don't  take  much  to  scenery  nowadays.  I  guess 
John  made  the  best  decision;  at  least,  people  pay  for  com- 
mercial work.  To  come  to  facts,  Mrs.  Morn,  I  haven't 
made  a  sale  or  received  a  commission — nothing  to  speak  of 
since  I  completed  my  course,  but  John's  been  working  fairly 
steady.  And  here  I  am  playing  the  leech." 

C^T'HE  front  door  banged,  and  steps  approached  up  the 
stairs,  while  a  cheery  whistling  announced  the  com- 
ing of  John  Sharp,  the  partner. 

"Morning,  widow.  Think  we  were  holding  out  on  the 
rent?  Here  it  is." 

The  lack  of  askance  in  his  attitude,  and  his  trim  ap- 
pearance easily  revealed  that  his  personality,  his  salesman- 
like demeanor  paved  the  way  for  his  success.  Hence  his 
steady  employment. 

Here  was  he  going  fifty-fifty  with  one  who  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  him  in  appearance,  mold,  and  quali- 
ties, but  the  common  bond  was  a  strongly  welded  link,  for 
after  the  widow  left,  the  two  sat  and  talked  as  they  often 
had  for  the  last  several  years. 

"I  was  at  the  boss's  home  today,  and  you  should  see  it. 
It  best  approaches  our  idea  of  what  a  fine  home  should  be 
than  any  we've  seen  for  months.  The  decorative  appoint- 
( Con  tinned  on  Page  34) 
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DOES  BUSINESS  WANT  SCHOLARS? 

£7   /NDER  the  interrogative  heading,  "Does  Business  Want  Scholars?",  Walter  S.  GifFord,  pres- 
\Aj  'dent  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  published,  in  the  May  Harper's  the 
results  of  a  statistical  study  he  has  made  of   the   records   established   in   business   by   college 
graduates. 

Mr.  GifFord  is  himself  a  scholar,  an  honor  man — Harvard,  '05.  But  he  is  not  shamefacedly  justi- 
fying his  high  grades;  he  is  presenting  cold,  impeccable  statistics.  He  is  cautious;  he  does  not  say 
that  class  leaders  are  positively  superior  in  business,  or  that  college  discipline  betters  a  man  for  busi- 
ness.   But  here  are  his  findings: 

There  are  3,806  college  graduates  in  the  employ  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Of  these, 
498  graduated  in  the  first  tenth  of  their  classes.  In,  roughly  speaking,  the  fifth  year  out  of  college, 
the  men  in  this  class  began  to  earn  more  per  capita  than  their  fellows.  Each  year  they  increased 
their  advantage  little  by  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  784  Bell  Telephone  employees  who  had  graduated  in  the  last  third  of 
their  classes  have  the  lowest  earning  power  of  any  of  the  college  men. 

Summarizing  Mr.  Gifford  says  that  men  from  tSe  first  tenth  of  their  college  classes  have  four 
times  the  earning  potencies  of  those  in  the  lowest  third. 

Mr.  Gifford  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "If  studies  by  others  corroborate  the  results  of  this  study 
in  the  Bell  System  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the1  mind  well  trained  in  youth  has  the  best  chance 
to  succeed  in  any  business  it  may  choose,  then  scholarship  as  a  measure  of  mental  eqiupment  is  of 
importance  both  to  business  and  business  men.  Business  will  have  a  surer  guide  to  the  selection  of 
able  young  men  than  it  has  used  in  the  past,  and  the  young  men  who  train  the  muscle  of  their  brains 
can  feel  reasonably  certain  that  such  training  will  add  to  their  success  in  business  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  fruitful  and  happy  use  of  the  leisure  which  success  in  business  will  give  them." 

Statistics  are  notoriously  treacherous  and  he  would  be  rash  who  would  pin  all  his  faith  on  them. 
And  yet  there  is  comfort  in  Mr.  Gifford's  sanely  conducted  and  calmly  announced  study  for  the 
teacher  who  meets  daily  with  the  airy  response  from  indifferent  students,  "Oh,  what's  the  difference? 
English  and  Latin  will  never  bring  me  any  bread  and  butter."  In  this  bread-and-butter  age,  the  Bell 
System  study  should  be  a  spur  to  the  student  who  debates  the  question  as  to  whether  he  should  dig 
industriously  or  skimp  through.  And  finally  there  is  corroboration  in  these  interesting  figures,  charts 
and  conclusions  for  the  suspicion  long  harbored  by  far-seeing  employers  that  the  young  man  who 
studies  is  the  young  man  who  can  work — and  will. 

Business  has  no  use  for  Beowulf,  but  business  apparently  welcomes  the  young  man  who  has  the  in- 
tellectual hardihood  to  master  Beowulf. 
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THE  ARENA  OF  LEARNING 

"Ready,  Harvard?    Ready,  Yale?" 

The  two  teams  were  tense  and  waiting;  the  official's  question  found  them  ready. 

But  there  was  no  stadium  packed  with  delirious  grads:  there  was  no  cheering  section.  There 
were  no  bands  playing,  no  pennons  flying.  There  was  no  press-stand  crammed  with  correspondents 
waiting  to  speed  word  of  the  contest  to  millions  of  sport-hungry  readers.  There  was  no  glib,  golden- 
voiced  broadcaster  pouring  the  story  of  the  struggle  into  the  microphone.  For  Harvard  and  Yale 
were  meeting,  not  to  settle  old  football  scores,  but  to  compete  academically.  Ten  of  Harvard's 
picked  men  were  meeting  ten  of  Eli's  best  in  a  competitive  English  examination. 

It  is  difficult  to  condemn  such  academic  tag-playing  on  any  sound  score.  After  all  there  is  no 
reason  why  Harvard's  best  and  Yale's  finest  should  not  compete  in  the  academic  arena.  Perhaps 
such  measures  will  bear  the  fruits  that  competitions  always  bear.  Perhaps  they  will  lead  to  a  bar- 
tering of  viewpoints  and  comparison  of  methods  that  will  ultimately  point  to  some  progress.  Per- 
haps they  will  build  up  a  tradition  that  will  stimulate  English  students  to  the  same  efforts  that  an 
athlete  takes  to  make  the  varsity. 

But  the  contrasts  are  inevitable — and  devastating.  It  is  the  least  bit  pathetic  that  learning,  like 
football,  should  have  to  be  whooped  up  in  the  very  universities  which  bear  the  proudest  names  in 
our  academic  constellation.  It  is  faintly  ironical  that  the  ballyhoo  methods  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics should  be  needed  to  stir  up  interest  in  English.  Perhaps  if  the  methods  work  out,  the  study  of 
literature  will  be  lifted  to  the  level  of  football,  or  at  least  that  of  hockey  and  fencing. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Crimson  and  the  Blue  should  never  meet  in  the  intellectual  arena,  or 
that  when  they  do  great  throngs  should  yell  deliriously  while  the  straining  scholars  bend  over  their 
quiz  papers.  If  Marquette  were  to  challenge  Creighton  tomorrow  to  a  similar  contest  of  wits  and 
wisdom,  the  challenge  should  certainly  be  accepted,  and  the  competition  should  be  entered  with 
the  same  serious  dignity  with  which  intercollegiate  debates  are  prepared. 

But  the  contrasts  are  inevitable — and  damaging. 


Song  of  the  Riveter 

Far  above  the  busy  street, 

Far  above  the  crowd  below, 
Where  the  beam  and  rivet  meet, 

Where  the  flaming  forges  glow — 
Here  I  ply  my  chosen  trade, 

Here  I  use  my  well-learned  skill. 
Here  I  clamber  unafraid, 

Bidding  steel  to  do  my  will. 
Let  the  coward  shun  this  height; 

Let  the  sluggard  stay  away. 
Mine's  a  craft  that  calls  for  might, 

One  permitting  no  delay. 
None  but  men  can  stand  its  pace, 

Men  of  iron,  men  of  stone; 
For  the  weakling  there's  no  place — 

Steel  claims  none  but  men  its  own. 


Albert  Russell. 
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OETi 


RNER  1 


We  aim  to  make 
thia  column  repre- 
aentatiT*  of  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  of 

a  few  writer*.  May 
we  list  you  imom 
our  contributor*? 


IDOLS 

As  a  curtain  sweeps  o'er  the  lighted  stage 
To  the  last  and  longest  acclaim, 

Today  has  vanquished  yesterday's  pomp 
To  build  for  itself  a  name. 

How  I  loved  you  yesterday  words  cannot  tell, 
You  could  never  have  asked  for  more. 

But  today  has  flung  that  scene  aside, 
And  the  curtain  sweeps  before. 

Vain  is  the  fancy  of  yesterday, 

Its  grains  of  sand,  sifted  through, 
Have  been  turned  again  to  fashion  today — 
A  stage  that  is  set  without  you. 

Kathryn  Southard 


CHERIE 

Tell  me,  cherie,  if  the  sunshine 

Paints  with  gold  your  cottage  door; 

Tell  me,  do  the  grey  gulls  inward 
Wing  their  way  o'er  marsh  and  moor, 

Screaming  harsh  in  wild  abandon 
O'er  the  paths  we  roamed  of  yore? 

Do  the  willows  melancholy 

Weep  on  moorland,  sweep  and  dorn, 
Watching,  waiting,  sad  and  lonely, 

Knowing  not  for  what  they  mourn? 
Do  they  bring  back  sad  remembrance, 

Happiness  our  love  has  borne? 

Tell  me,  cherie,  if  the  waters, 
Beating  on  the  rock-bound  shore 

Whisper  still  of  love  undying 
As  they  murmured  oft  before; 

Tell  me,  cherie,  if  the  sunshine 

Paints  with  gold  your  cottage  door. 

Kathryn  Southard 


SONG  OF  THE  WEST 

The  sea  paths  where  the  white-caps  curl  are  brave, 
The  mountains  pillaring  the  skies  are  strong, 

And  yet  no  peaks  nor  sands  where  waters  lave 
Can  match  the  western  prairie  sweep  and  song. 

Across  Nebraska's  sweep  of  corn  and  grain 
Along  the  windroads,  beating  high  like  foam. 

Faltering  with  the  old  but  raised  again 

Upon  the  lips  of  youth     .     .     .     the  west  is  home. 

Bertha  Loomis 


WANDERLUST. 

I've  traveled  the  trails  of  a  million  worlds, 

And  I've  sailed  on  a  million  seas, 
For  the  wine  of  the  winds  that  blow  distant  and  cold 
And  the  Charybdic  lure  of  the  Lotus-gold 
And  a  sibilant  siren-voice,  centuries  old, 

Came  strong  on  a  derelict  breeze. 

I  followed  the  trail  of  the  rainbow  arc 

In  a  feverish,  maddening  race, 
That  drew  me  o'er  mountain  and  river  and  sea 
And  green-verdured  woodlands,  unsullied  and  free, 
To  halt  at  the  brink  of  infinity — 

But   the    rainbow  ran  apace. 

I  turned  in  my  quest  for  the  pot  of  gold 

And  I  sought  for  Elysian  bliss, 
I  found  but  a  world  that  was  sullen  with  care, 
And  met  with  a  down-beating,  desolate  air, 
And  a  Charon  and  Cerberus  everywhere, 

And  often  a  Judas  kiss. 

But  the  taint  of  the  wanderlust  ever  is  mine 
With  its  deadening,  beckoning  bond, 
It  urges  a  search — though  there's  nothing  to  find, 
For  there's  just  the  Great  Trail  that  I've  not  left  behind. 
But  the  dirge  of  the  wanderer  throbs  in  my  mind — 
With  its  maddening  theme  of  "Beyond." 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin 


YESTERDAY 


Dim  yesterday,  the  grave  of  broken  dreams, 
Where  shades  of  shattered  faiths  float  on  the  breeze. 
From  whence  our  joys  and  love  retained,  it  seems, 

Return  to  wreath  in  light  our  memories. 
What  will  tomorrow  spread  before  our  eyes? 

Success,  sweet  friendships,  happiness  supreme? 
Or  will  life's  ship  which  we  so  highly  prize, 

Reach  all  too  soon  the  delta  of  its  stream? 


Mourn  not  for  faults  and  failings  which  are  gone! 

Why  not  gaze  into  the  future's  hazy  day? 
Hath  not  God's  mercy  o'er  his  works  e'er  shone? 

In  Him  thy  trust,  then  seek  the  better  way! 
Live  in  the  living  present,  for  today 

Alone  can  shape  our  souls,  our  future  sway. 


Franklin   Vogt 
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Of  all  the  scores  of  college  magazines  that  find  their 
way  into  the  Shadows  office,  the  Fordham  Monthly  may 
not  be  the  best,  but  it  does  have  one  of  the  most  gifted 
student  contributors  we  have  read.  The  contributor  in 
question  is  one  George  Grainger,  and  he  fills  his  humor  col- 
umn with  such  deft  foolery  as  this,  in  satiric  imitation  of 
the  Suckling-Lovelace  bards: 


Cuckoo  Song 

Spring  now  is  icumen  in, 

Loud  sing  Cuckoo! 

Changeth   clothes,   changeth  hose — 

Changeth  wind,  runneth  nose. 

Loud  sing  Cuckoo! 

Strength  oozeth,  student  boozeth, 
Heart  breaketh,  too. 
Writeth  verse,  groweth  worse, 
Oh!  Oh!  Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo,  Cuckoo,  well  sing'st  thou  Cuckoo. 
As  cheaply  as  one  can  live,  so  can  two — 
Verily,  verily,  Cuckoo! 


Descending  a  few  hundred  years  in  his  mock  anthology, 
Humorist  Grainger  proceeds  to  ape  Messrs.  Sandburg 
Kreymborg  and  Masters  in  this  wise: 


Spring 

ft  was  Spring,  you  see,  I  didn't  know 
(Without  regretting  what  she  said)   and  so 
Of  course,  when  she  smiled,  1  lifted  my  hat  (it  was  grey 
— You  remember,  I  wore  it  once  when  we  were  away, 
That  year  before  the  trouble  came  and  I  sunk 
Under  the  flood  of  debt — you  were  drunk 
There,  that  night  in  Spain,  and  when  the  Duchess  spoke 
To  you,  and  I  had  to  tell  her  you  were  broke 
(Which  you  weren't   at   all)    but   then,   there   were   dark 
glances, 


So  I  waited  my  time  and  after  several  dances — 
— The  lady?  Oh,  yes,  I  was  coming  to  that,  wait. 
You  see,  it  was  Spring,  and  so  I  made  a  date. 

And  then  in  another  section  of  the  book  and  anot, 
mood  of  the  spirit,  Poet  Grainger  doffs  his  cap  and  b 
and  writes: 

He  Is  Admonished  By  His  Elders 

Hide  from  the  shining  symbol 
of  all  you  love  too  much — 
fear  these  things, 
flee  these  things, 
these  things  you  may  not  touch. 

Even  in  fire-flung  moments 
dream  not  you  might  dare 
to  kiss  her  mouth, 
to  touch  her  throat, 
to  loose  her  dark,  dark  hair. 

Cover  your  eyes  from  the  wonder 
of  all  you  may  not  love 
(faces  between  the  earth-flame 
and    pale   sky-flame 
above.) 

Lest  all  the  thing  possess  you 

and  your  feet  be  strange  and  slow 

along  the  lonely, 

lonely  way 

where  fools  will  always  go. 

For  plainly,  this  is  man's  duty — 
to  let  the  dream  go  by, 
to  break  what  thing  shall  shine  too  bright, 
to  live  somewhile 
and  die. 


For  didactic  verse,  this  is  astonishingly  lyrical.  Crei 
ton  envies  Fordham  for  her  Grainger. 


Ode  to  a  Fair  Lady 

I  love  the  star-light  in  your  eye, 

Your  lips  that  challenge  mine  to  dare; 

I  love  the  music  or  your  sigh, 

The  fine,  rich  chestnut  of  your  hair. 

I  love  your  soft  contralto  voice, 

Your  laugh,  concord  of  joyous  sounds; 

And  yet  you  cannot  be  my  choice — 

Why  must  you  weigh  two  hundred  pounds? 

N.  C.  Mentis. 


ewlywed — "This  meat  has  such  a  queer,  queer  taste." 
etter  Half — "That's    queer.    It    should    be    good.    I 

ued  it  a   little  but  put  vaseline  on  it  right   away." — 

rrn  Jug. 


'runic    (stopping  street  car)  — "Say,  this  car  go  to  For- 


:i  street.' 


?» 


onductor — "Yes." 

'runk — "Well,   g'bye,   an'   God  blesh  you." — Stanford 
I  parral. 


What's  a  bacteria?" 

That's  the  rear  door  to  a  cafeteria." — Octopus. 


nd  from  here  we  skip  to  the  sad  tale  of  the  two  sorority 
rs  who  saved  up  five  cartwheels  and  sent  for  the  vol- 
:  (To  be  delivered  in  plain  covered  package)  :  "What 
iirl  Should  Know  Before  Marriage."  Imagine  their 
surable  surprise  when  Uncle  Sam's  Little  Boy  Blue 
^ered  a  book  of  "One  Hundred  Prize  Recipes." 


>umb:  "Where  are  the  great  open  spaces?" 
Jnconscious:    "I  think  that   four-fifths  of  them  are   in 
exam  booklets." 


Some  girls  are  born  homely, 
While  others  bob  their  hair. 


Co-ed  (Coming  to  mud  puddle)  :  "How  do  I  get  by?" 
Senior:    "That's  what  I've  been  wondering  for  a   long 
time. 


THE   FRIENDLY   BEAR 

An  old  Chinaman,  delivering  laundry  in  a  mining  camp, 
heard  a  noise  and  espied  a  huge  brown  bear  sniffing  his 
tracks  in  the  newly  fallen  snow. 

"Hu!"  he  gasped.  "You  likee  my  tlacks,  I  makee  some 
more." 


Senior    (who  majored  in  philosophy)  :   "Bill  Jones  is  an 
atheist." 

Freshman  :"Is  that  a  good  fraternity?" 


HOW  MANY  DO? 

Dear  Editor: 

Is  it  proper  to  take  a  girl  walking  in  the  park? 
Answer — Yes,  if  you  keep  walking. 


Good  impressions  are  made  by  the  typewriter, 
But  it  is  the  adding  machine  that  counts. 


"What's  that  noise  upstairs,  Walter?" 
"Oh,   I   guess   that's  pa   dragging   his   heavy   underwear 
across  the  floor." 


HOW  TO  KEEP  FROM  GETTING  HONORS: 

1.  Get  a  "steady." 

2.  Buy  it  by  the  gallon. 

3.  Call  Profs,  by  their  first  names. 

4.  Hand  in  carbon  copies  of  all  assignments. 

5.  Pad  the  alarm  clock. 
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6.  Make  loud  cracks  about  the  clean's  wearing  apparel. 

7.  Open  windows  when  Profs,  crack  jokes    (?) . 

8.  Flunk. 

9.  Don't  "Follow  the  Ball"    (English  special) . 


Free  Werse 

just  aroun  tha  korner 
is  June  7   (seven)   an 
jobs  in  drug  imporiums 
stables  garages  an 
pussishuns  as  errant 
boys  en  law  offices 
toolholders  en  offices 
uv  doctors  an  dentists 
an  (landholders  inn 
tha  guvnors  lounge 
knot  tuh  mintshun  wurk 
ing  fer  tha  sity 
kounty  oar  state  as 
tha  kase  may  b 
ina  hoosegow  jail  orr 
pinatenary  witch   sta 
tisticks  sho  happins  en 
wat  is  noan  as  a  hole 
lotta  times  oar  en 
tha  commin  virnackular 
an  astonishing  no 
but  thet  is  nyther  here 
nor  ther  ef  u  kno 
wat  wee  mean  as  us 
hav  bin  awsked   fer 
advise  on  wat  line 
game  graft  racket 
or  indeavor  2  persue 
after  spenting  3  iv  six  or 
septim  annual  vakashuns 
in  enne  insteetooshun 
uv  higher  larnin  unlarnin 
wat  waz  larned  hither2 
therfrom  or  ina  word 
deteriorashun  witch  reminds 
we  uv  a  storey  about 
tha  ventril  lotwist  hoo 
contorted  his  voice  ina 
whitecastle  tomak  it 
sound  lika  proximate 
scotchmon  waz  orderrrrr 
ing  a  reel  exspensive  meel 
wat  waz  brought  tuh 
tha  h  lauder  much  2 
his  consternashun  an  sew 
sandy  sez  somethine  reel 
funknee  witch  we  uns 
has  fergot  but  tuh 
precede  efter  tha  attempt 


2  stiffle  those  lafter 
was  highlee  suckessfull 
an  too  geev  moor  room 
fer  kriticism  us  will 
till  awl  we  kno  on  how 
2  be  a  sucksess  efter 
gradation  frome  them 
korridoors  of  would  tile 
or  koncrete  es  felt  under 
foot  or  by  hand  efter  an 
nickle  hav  bin  dropt 
if  u  r  a  zion  uv  kelp 
witch  us  ope  u  r 
as  take  it  froma  guy  whoz 
wearin  his  big  brothurs 
soot  its  tuff  2  b  pore 
an  knot  git  2  rid  en  stret 
kars  but  too  git  doawn  tuh 
rass  brass  tackes  ther 
have  bin  cinse  19eighteen 
a  grate  futoor  fer  intellie 
gent  min  en  tha  cork  an 
bottel  endustry  market 
ing  korks  an  bottles  2 
tha  pop  ulatshun  uv  tha 
states  es  tha  authors  hav 
herd  thet  ef  awl  tha  millyun 
airs  the  a  4  mintioned  indust 
ry  made  wer  essembled  en_ 
1  plaza  a  man  driving  buy 
intha  popular  mak  uv  kar 
outta  witch  henry  made  an 
lady  wood  tern  2  tha  back 
seat  driver  an  say  too  er 
luk  at  alll  tha 
peopul  an  efter  she 
wood  addjust  them  uppers 
it  wood  antswer  yeh 
ooklay  at  all  tha  peopul 
but  lik  awl  industrees  en 
witch  monie  es  en  igbig 
gobs  thars  a  katch  2 
thees  wan  enasmoochas  thar 
shud  b  a  certain  komoditee 
en  tha  bottel  b4  tha 
kork  es  enserted  or  vise 
versa  wat  es  oop  too  u 
an  thars  a  other  weigh 
2  mak  e  normus  piles 
uv  rox  viz  2  tak  babe 
ruths  job  eff  u  wanta 
go  en  4  thet  line  ef 
not  it  is  well  tuh  taka 
coarse  en  enimal  husbandry 
an  go  two  wall  strasse 
an  mak  tha  bulls  ant 
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bares  ackt  thee  weigh  u 
tellum  2  an  befour  yo 
kumto  yo  has  a  chance 
ina  liftime  uv  pavin 
back  yore  increments  2 
thim  wat  u  oh  but  wan 
uv  tha  best  bets  en  fill 
ing  yourn  warehouses  whiff 
gold  is  two  mak  it  yore 
self  strickly  speakin  but 
yore  collitch  edjukashun 
puts  yo  all  bak  a  bout 
fore  yrs  en  sucha  pro 
fesshun  witch  how  eveh  es 
knot  es  long  es  unkle  sem 
will  ef  you  r  kought  passin 
tha  buck  oar  wat  eveh 
brain  kid  it  might  b 
thet  u  tries  tuh  change 
sos  ef  u  air  uf  an 
nervis  temper  mint  don 
b  a  kounter  fitter  but 
driv  a  taxikab  an  let 
tha  min  on  tha  ave 
do  the  worrying  hidin 
an  dodging  wat  too 
ritern  2  tha  strait 
an  narrer  pawth  uv  hour 
subject  how  two  b  a  suck 
sess  efter  gradation  us 
has  onley  thass  too  remark 
tak  woulden  nickels  by 
streetkars  high  bildins 
1  evators  an  sech  an  hold 
onto  thim  untill  u  kan 
sill  em  for  a  gud  prophet 

HE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  SEXTON 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

ci  New  York  as  a  cabin-boy;  but  quick  and  careful  i 
:sgation  found  them  all  untrue. 


me  passed.  The  automobile  superseded  the  horse  as  a 
leis  of  travel.  Flying  was  made  possible,  then  practical. 
.  ttle  brawl  in  Europe  developed  into  a  World  War, 
tii  twenty-one  of  Elk  Center's  finest  marched  away  for 
rce  in  the  Rainbow  division.  Once  for  each  of  them 
aain  Thomas  Sexton  ran  the  submarine  blockade  and 
injd  men  and  supplies  at  Liverpool,  to  have  his  ship 
lcn  from  beneath  him  on  his  twenty-second  trip.  The 
io  i  passed;  seventeen  young  soldiers  dribbled  back  into 
leownship,  to  become  a  part  of  its  life  again.  The  radio 
ir  ,  and  let  down  the  bars  between  city  and  country, 
hugh  it  all  Elk  Center  remained  unchanged. 


To  be  sure,  those  who  had  led  the  village  when  Tommy 
plodded  away  found  themselves  suddenly  old,  and  were 
pushed  aside  by  younger  men;  with  the  automobile  came 
a  paved  Main  street.  That  brought  the  auto  tourist;  he 
enabled  a  struggling  little  garage  to  displace  the  black- 
smith-shop, which  was  obliged  to  move  to  humbler  quar- 
ters on  a  side  street.  The  war,  with  its  boom  of  prices  for 
agricultural  products,  gave  to  the  countryside  a  rush  of 
false  prosperity,  but  the  pendulum  swung  back;  wheat 
dropped  to  eighty  cents  and  lower  a  bushel;  money  be- 
came harder  to  find,  harder  to  secure.  Ruin  stared  every 
farmer  in  the  face. 

It  was  a  time  of  gloom;  there  was  a  sort  of  heaviness  in 
the  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  afflict  everyone  inhaling  it, 
with  a  sudden  dampening  and  deadening  of  spirits.  Even 
the  ever-optimistic  auto-tourist  seemed  depressed  when 
passing  through  the  region,  so  that  he  made  more  than  his 
usual  pellmell  haste  in  leaving  it  behind.  In  the  fields  stood 
rows  upon  rows  of  corn-stalks,  heavily  loaded  with  ears 
that  peeped  golden  out  of  their  coverings;  ears  that  were 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  the  expense  of  harvesting. 
In  the  great  barns  were  stored  bushels  upon  bushels  of 
wheat  that  had  so  little  worth  that  there  was  some  agita- 
tion that  it  be  used  for  fuel.  Trade  for  the  merchants 
was  listless;  the  bankers  no  longer  whistled,  and  rarely 
spoke  above  a  whisper.  These  things  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  sudden  foreboding  of  ill  luck  that  smote 
Captain  Sexton  as  he  swung  off  the  little  local  one  stifling- 
ly  hot  evening  in  late  September. 

CP^  HE  Captain  was  not  a  man  to  be  cast  down  by  tem- 
perament; he  squared  his  shoulders  and  started  down 
the  street  that  led  to  the  town's  one  hotel;  but  in  spite  of 
his  air  of  jauntiness  and  good  nature,  the  foreboding  re- 
mained in  the  form  of  a  meaningless  little  doubt. 

He  found  himself  greatly  surprised  at  the  unfamiliar 
faces  he  constantly  met.  The  town  itself  was  changed  im- 
perceptibly, if  one  overlooked  the  shining  pavement  that 
had  replaced  the  yellow  clay  of  the  main  street.  Here  on 
the  corner  was  the  grocery  run  by  Herb  Gleason,  looking 
just  as  it  had  looked  twenty  years  ago;  here  the  old  court- 
house, older  now,  and  a  bit  more  overgrown  with  ivy; 
there,  just  as  it  had  been,  the  old  hotel.  The  intervening 
years  passed  out  of  the  Captain's  mind;  this  was  the  town 
he  had  come  so  far  to  see;  but  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
curious  new  race,  a  strange  new  people. 

A  foppish  young  clerk  occupied  the  desk  in  the  hotel. 
The  Captain  wondered  who  he  was;  a  young  fellow, 
though — possibly  he  had  not  yet  been  numbered  among  the 
living  at  the  time  of  Master  Sexton's  departure. 

The  Captain  took  his  key  and  sought  out  his  room,  de- 
positing his  bag  on  the  bed.  Save  for  one  change,  trifling, 
perhaps,  he  left  the  room  as  he  had  found  it;  from  his 
wallet  he  produced  the  picture  of  a  laughing  little  girl — 
dainty,  elfin  little  Effie,  aged  ten.  Those  bright  eyes  that 
seemed  to  laugh  at  the  rest  of  the  world  looked  into  the 
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Captain's  with  only  a  smile  of  understanding  and  compan- 
ionship; he  felt  cheered,  and  the  formless  little  doubt  that 
still  persisted  was  perceptibly  lightened. 

Returning  to  the  lobby,  he  found  the  clerk  loquacious. 
No,  the  town  hadn't  changed  much.  Old  Tom  Allison? 
He  lived  around  the  corner,  there,  in  the  old  Turner  house. 
Tom's  son  was  in  Chicago  now  in  the  grain  business;  he 
had  married  Bess  Thompson — and  so  on  and  on.  Time 
passed  quickly;  and  dusk  was  deepening  into  darkness  when 
the  Captain  left  the  hotel  and  set  off  down  the  street. 

He  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood  as  he  strode 
along,  tall,  broad,  and  straight,  and  many  heads  were 
turned  after  him.  The  observer  instantly  received  the  opin- 
ion that  here  was  a  man  who  knew  himself  and  feared  no 
one;  however,  far  from  congruous  with  his  bold  front,  the 
Captain  was  distinctly  nervous.  An  unusual  and  exceeding 
coolness  was  manifest  in  the  extremities  of  his  nether  limbs, 
but  finally,  taking  his  courage  in  his  hand  and  holding  it 
firmly,  he  started  down  the  street  the  clerk  had  mentioned. 

In  the  gathering  dusk,  the  outlines  of  the  houses  were 
dim,  almost  indistinguishable.  The  fifth  from  the  corner, 
the  clerk  had  said;  it  was  large  and  pleasant-looking,  with 
an  ample  porch.  As  he  approached  he  made  out  the  fact 
that  a  new  roof  and  two  or  three  coats  of  paint  would  in 
no  way  have  cheapened  it;  however,  there  was  a  comfort- 
able, homelike  atmosphere  about  the  place  that  took  the 
grim  sailor's  fancy. 

Ah!  the  porch  sheltered  a  porch  swing,  in  which  two 
people  sat,  very  close  together.  No,  it  was  one  person — a 
woman — a  woman  of  prodigious  size  and  proportions,  the 
equal  of  which  the  Captain  had  seen  only  in  the  South 
Seas.  Could  there  have  been  a  mistake?  Surely  the  clerk 
had  meant  this  house  . 

A  dirty  youngster  clattered  out  the  door,  and  pulled  at 
the  skirt  of  the  woman,  who  looked  slatternly  and  unkempt 
upon  closer  examination.  "Mamma,"  it  whined,  "I  wanna 
piece  of  bread  and  jam." 

The  woman  rose,  like  an  elephant  climbing  with  diffi- 
culty out  of  a  pool  of  water,  and  started  to  enter  the  house, 
turning  as  she  did  so  to  glance  at  the  tall,  erect  stranger 
passing.  Captain  Sexton,  looking  back,  gazed  into  the  un- 
forgettable eyes  of  elfin  little  Eme  Rickard;  gave  forth  a 
sound  that  could  have  been  a  snort,  a  gasp,  or  even  a  bit 
of  some  conveniently  foreign  language;  then  swept  by 
with  the  formless  little  doubt  in  full  control  and  his  steam 
indicator  set  for  'full  speed  ahead.' 

The  hotel  clerk,  seeing  the  Captain  return,  set  himself 
for  another  chat;  but  the  mariner  checked  out  without  a 
wasted  word,  bribed  the  station  agent  to  flag  the  fast  mail 
for  him,  and  was  never  seen  in  Elk  Center  again. 


THE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  NOTE  BOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

The    following   illustrate   speech   openings    that   can    be 
manipulated  to  fit  various  speech  situations: 


Herny  Ittleson,  president  of  the  Commercial  Invest- 
ment Trust  corporation,  says,  "There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  supposed  that  credit  could  be  extended  safely  only 
to  people  cf  property.  It  is  now  being  extended  to  those 
who  have  no  property  but  who  are  well  equipped  with 
energy  and  character.  Energy  and  character,  if  wisely  en- 
couraged and  directed,  are  as  valid  a  security  as  the  finan- 
cial world  has  ever  known." 

A  book  (man,  movement,  etc.)  may  be  great  with- 
out being  popular  or  popular  without  being  great,  or  at 
once  great  and  popular.  The  elements  of  greatness  and 
popularity  have  been  confused  because  they  are  very 
often  seen  together.  Association  has  been  illogically  re- 
garded as  relation.  A  book  (man,  movement,  etc.)  is 
great  when  (he  or  it)  speaks  to  the  best  minds;  popular 
when    (he  or  it)    speaks  to  the  most  minds. 

Simonides  the  philosopher  was  asked  by  the  tyrant 
Hiero  to  name  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  deity.  He 
begged  a  day  to  consider  the  question  and  when  the  day 
had  passed  asked  for  two  more  and  then  four  more  and 
then  eight  more.  Hiero  became  impatient  and  demanded 
the  reason  for  the  delay.  Simonides  answered,  "The  more 
I  meditate  the  vaster  does  the  problem  appear."  The 
more  I  meditate  upon  the  subject  of  my  address  to- 
night, etc. 

The  pleasantest  task  cf  which  I  can  conceive  would 
be  to  compile  a  calendar  of  philosophy  selecting  helpful 
epigrams,  inspirational  sentences,  illuminating  illustra- 
tions for  each  day  of  the  thinking  year  as  provocative 
stimulants  to  reflection  from  the  (books  or  speeches)  of 
our  speaker  tonight. 

It  is  very  fatiguing  for  the  average  audience  to  fol 
attentively  abstract  statements.  Such  attention  is  vol 
tary  and  involves  effort.  If  a  public  speaker  wishes  to  h 
the  continuous  attention  of  an  audience,  he  must  be  libe 
with  his  illustrations.  Illustrations,  being  in  terms  of 
sory  images,  attract  and  hold  the  involuntary  or  efh 
less  attention  of  audiences. 

"In  his  declining  years,  when  his  eyesight  was  begin- 
ning to  fail,  Michael  Angelo  was  in  the  habit  of  regu- 
larly visiting  a  sculpture  gallery.  There  was  a  marble 
torso — the  broken  remains  of  a  human  figure  from  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  past — before 
which  he  would  stand  long  with  eyes  closed,  while  he 
rubbed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  up  and  down  over  its  sur- 
face. In  this  way  he  was  keeping  before  his  mind  the 
standard  toward  which  he  was  striving,  each  time  judging 
his  own  work  by  comparing  it  with  that  perfect  work. 
And  with  that  example  of  perfect  beauty  fixed  in  his 
soul,  he  would  hasten  back  to  his  studio,  take  up  his 
tools  and  with  renewed  purpose  and  encouragement  do 
his  best  to  attain  a  like  perfection  in  his  art." 

It  is  the  nature  of  a  toad  to  back  away  from  every- 
thing disagreeable.  The  same  overruling  power  that 
taught  the  toad  to  move  backward  implanted  in  man  the 
desire  to  face  and  defeat  difficulties. 

At  Monte  Carlo  it  is  a  common  superstition  that  a 
winning  streak  is  assured  by  playing  the  tables  immedi- 
ately after  a  suicide.  It  is  said  that  the  management 
started  this  superstition  to  offset  any  natural  revulsion 
or  disinclination  to  play. 
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lustrations  are  concrete  facts  taken  from  biography, 
eiture,  every-day  life,  travel  or  from  any  source  of 
nan  experience.  They  are  impersonal,  generally  owned 
icmay  be  used  by  any  speaker  in  the  amplification  of  an 
eact  thought. 

(jotations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  opinions  or  inter- 
e  tions  of  facts.  They  are  personal,  individually  owned 
Kin  using  them  due  credit  ust  be  given. 

"The  really  big  men  of  America  have  won  their  spurs 
■>y  doing  what  they  didn't  want  to  do  when  they  didn't 
vant  to  do   it." 

— Roger  W.  Babson. 

"I  recognize  that  such  fame  as  has  come  to  me,  or  to 
my  other  man  whose  activities  are  closely  followed  by 
he  youth  of  the  country,  brings  with  it  a  serious  re- 
ponsibility." 

— Gene  Tunney. 

"Harvard  pays  me  for  what  I  would  gladly  pay  it  for 
illowing  me  to  do." 

— Professor  Palmer. 
"Rembrandt    painted    about    seven    hundred    pictures. 
)f   these    seven    hundred,    three    thousand    are    still    in 
xistence." 

—Dr.  Wilhclm  Bode. 
"Eleven  months  from  today  you  will  have  an  entirely 
lew  body,  inside  and  out.  Not  a  single  cell,  not  a  single 
■it  of  tissue  that  is  in  you  now  will  be  there  then.  What 
hanges  do  you  want  made  in  that  new  body?  What  im- 
■rovement?  Get  your  new  model  clearly  in  your  mind's 
ye.  Picture  it.  Visualize  it.  Look  forward  daily  to  a 
etter  physique  and  to  greater  mental  power.  Give  that 
lodel  to  your  subconscious  mind  to  build  upon — and 
efore  eleven  months  have  passed,  that  model  will  be 
l." 

— Robert  Collier. 

I.e  practice  of  gathering  speech  material,  openings, 
i:  rations  and  quotations,  initiates  impulses  toward  new 
dittractive  combinations  of  subject  matter.  An  experi- 
oof  delight  at  a  sudden,  unexpected  revelation  of  an- 
>j  is  the  reward  of  such  an  exercise.  If  an  impulse  to 

■  this  delight  with  others  can  be  awakened,  then  the 
I  condition  for  public  speech  is  attained.  There  is  a 
rter  reward.  To  be  a  winner  in  life,  one  must  be  a 
i  r  mentally.  The  mind  must  be  exercised  in  self-confi- 
n  and  determination.  The  mind  must  be  tuned  to  a 
;1  pitch  of  power  and  mastership.  The  mind  must  be 
I  ;s  in  exploring  all  fields  of  human  interest.  The  mind 

■  be  sensitive  to  ideals,  easily  excited  to  high  achieve- 
1  and  skilled  in  the  maintaining  of  a  victorious  a  tri- 
ll The  mind  must  be  made  conscious  of  evolving,  un- 
cig  personal  attributes.  To  all  of  these  essentials  to 
:c;s  the  note-book  habit  contributes  materially. 


lar  schedule  are  in  themselves  almost  a  routine,  they  occur 
so  frequently.  One  meets  all  classes  of  people  in  the  radio 
studio,  including,  of  course,  the  extremely  temperamental 
soprano  soloist,  who  always  wants  to  know  how  her  melo- 
dious renditions  "came  through."  The  temperamental 
artists  must  be  treated  iust  so  by  the  studio  staff  or  they 
cannot  do  justice  to  their  capacity  to  render  musical  en- 
tertainment. 

Such  is,  in  short,  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  some  of  the 
troubles  and  tribulations  that  the  announcer  must  encoun- 
ter. Radio  broadcasting  is,  of  course,  in  its  infancy.  What 
the  future  has  in  store  for  him  is  a  hard  question  to  answer, 
with  newer  developments  coming  into  being  every  day. 
Radio  should,  however,  develop  into  even  a  much  greater 
means  of  service  and  entertainment  than  that  which  it  now 
enjoys,  but  not  caring  to  prophesy  or  speculate  on  the  fu- 
ture of  a  proiect  which  shows  the  infinite  possibilities  that 
does  radio,  I  hereby  beg  leave  to  sign  off,  at  11  minutes 
and  22  seconds  after  lip.  m.,  the  exact  telechron  central 
standard  time. 


THE  QUARTER-MILER 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 


B  ANNOUNCER'S  LIFE  IS  A  MERRY  ONE 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

i    certain  extent  this  is  true.  Like  the  fireman  he  must 
tidy  for  any  emergency;  sudden  changes  in  the  regu- 


over  and  try  and  find  the  coach.  You  wait  here,  I'll  either 
call  or  come  over." 

C7VOHEN  Paul  left,  Dave  tried  to  content  himself  with 
reading  the  morning  paper.  He  couldn't  get  inter- 
ested; he  looked  at  his  watch.  How  the  time  was  flying! 
Paul  simply  must  find  the  coach.  It  was  almost  one  o'clock, 
and  the  team  ran  at  two.  He  looked  out  the  window  and 
saw  the  team  warming  up.  If  Paul  would  only  call!  One 
of  the  fellows  was  drawing  for  a  place.  Lord!  Couldn't 
the  coach  be  found? 

Meanwhile  Paul  was  anxiously  waiting  in  the  stadium. 
He  knew  the  coach  would  show  up  by  the  time  their  race 
came  off.  The  teams  were  being  called  to  their  positions! 
Where  was  the  coach?  Just  then  the  gun  was  fired  and 
the  race  was  on!  Here  comes  the  coach.  Paul  ran  to  him 
and  hurriedly  told  him  his  story — Maybe  Dave  could  be 
dressed  by  the  time  the  third  man  was  started.  Maybe — . 
With  that  Paul  dashed  across  the  field  and  made  for  the 
hotel.  He  burst  into  the  room.  Dave  knew  what  was  up,  and 
they  both  left  without  a  word. 

Would  he  make  it?  The  second  man  had  started  his 
lap.  Oh!  why  couldn't  he  dress  faster?  He  had  his  trunks 
and  shoes  to  put  on, — the  third  man  had  left — one  more 
shoe  to  put  on.  He  dashed  across  the  field.  Could  he  get 
there  to  run  anchor?  He  made  his  way  through  the  run- 
ners standing  about  the  track.  The  crowd  was  frantic,  they 
all  had  read  about  him,  and  were  at  a  loss  when  they  could 
not  find  him.  The  third  man  was  nearly  at  the  finish, — 
Dave  broke  through  into  the  track  to  grab  the  baton, — 

the  Bow  would  win! 

*     *     * 
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On  the  way  home  the  next  day  one  of  the  fellows  re- 
marked to  Dave,  "That    was    some    race    Hubbard    ran, 

'*.    "..9" 

wasn  t  it: 

"Yes,  it  was,"  and  added,  "I  couldn't  have  done  better 
myself." 


PARTNERS  UNTO  DEATH 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


ments  in  the  music  room  are  not  all  they  should  be,  but 
it's  mighty  fine  anyway." 

"We  have  a  pretty  hard  time  finding  the  perfect  home, 
don't  we?" 

"Yes,  but  as  we've  said  before,  it  seems  like  we  are  the 
ones  that'll  have  to  build  it." 

They  chuckled  gleefully  and  Gregory  put  in,  "Yes, 
we'll  build  the  perfect  home  among  other  things." 

"Yes,  our  pipe-dreams  have  quantity — number  as  well 
as  quality  in  workmanship  and  style.  Say,  doesn't  going  in 
a  beautiful  place  or  seeing  a  beautiful  sketch  set  you 
ablaze?" 

Gregory  was  silent.  Of  the  two,  he  had  the  stronger  fire 
and  passion  for  beauty.  His  very  soul  and  nature  surged 
with  vague  emotion  for  fineness.  Again  now,  his  breast 
swelled  with  desire  and  his  mind  resolved  to  again  strive 
for  the  attainment  of  his  dreams.  The  obvious  means  to 
the  end  was  to  work  hard  and  accumulate  wealth.  But  it 
was  not  work  to  him. 

The  next  three  weeks  saw  Gregory  up  early  and  busily 
painting  or  soliciting  sales  until  nightfall.  He  heard  of  an 
agency  which  bought  canvases  from  struggling  and  un- 
known artists  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  and  sold  them  at 
fifty  or  more  because  of  the  proprietor's  connections,  and 
because  of  his  shop  being  known  as  such  a  clearing-house. 
It  took  Gregory  three  days  to  learn  of  the  shop's  where- 
abouts. Eagerly  he  rusted  his  twenty  best  canvases  to  the 
shop.  The  keeper  bought  two. 

This  was  the  last  straw.  Twenty  dollars,  the  price  of 
his  sweating  of  blood!  He  collapsed. 

Back  in  the  Widow  Moran's  house,  he  was  kept  in 
bed.  Nerves  shattered  and  mind  fevered.  John,  the  true 
partner,  spent  the  evenings  at  his  bedside,  and  furnished 
the  medical  attention,  while  the  widow  kept  running  in  on 
him  from  time  to  time  during  the  day. 

A  week  passed,  and  the  patient  was  the  same.  The  second 
week  passed  before  the  crisis  occurred,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  third  week  that  his  mind  forsook  its  mental  wander- 
ings. But — what  was  worse — the  wandering  gave  away  to 
one,  only  one,  topic;  and  that  churned  in  his  mind  hour 
after  hour.  During  the  sleepless  nights,  he  had  much  time 
to  think  it  over. 

'What  a  fool  he'd  been  to  ever  have  allowed  himself  to 
sponge  off  anyone!"  such  did  his  mind  ponder. 


<-yy  OW  he  chafed  under  the  thoughts  of  another  p. 
ing  for  his  rent!  What  mental  anguish  he  suffe 
under  the  thoughts  that  another  was  feeding  him,  cloth' 
him,  supporting  him!  Why,  even  his  very  existence  he  o\| 
to  another.  How  he  despised  the  food,  clothes,  bed,  rex, 
the  money  used  in  his  behalf. 

The  front  door  banged,  and  hasty  steps  were  clamor  t 
upstairs.  The  door  burst  open.  It  was  John.  He  was  bre;. 
less.  He  laughed. 

"Gregory,  Gregory,  guess  what?  I've  been  left  sc: 
money.  Money,  do  you  hear?  Lots  of  it.  Thousands." 
stopped  for  wind.  "A  fortune,  a  tidy  one  at  that,  \ 
Gregory,  think  what  that  means.  All  that  we  talked  abt 
and  wanted.  A  mansion,  wonderful  grounds,  trips,  tra, 
Europe,  the  Louvre,  the  sea,  foreign  lands,  cruises,  r 
hearts'  desires!"  He  was  all  aglow,  but  Gregory  was  agin 

"Aren't  you  glad,  old  man?"  asked  John. 

"Yes — yes,  I  guess  so — of  course — "  But  John's  h 
thusiasm  did  not  allow  him  to  notice  the  countenance  f 
his  friend. 

Gregory  shuffled  about  in  his  bed.  He,  the  dreamer,  I 
wanted  these  things;  they  would  have  meant  more  to  li 
The  irony  of  it  all.  He,  not  John,  had  been  the  gret 
drudged;  he  had  toiled  the  hardest,  he  had  the  more  fl 
uine  artist's  talent,  he  had  been  denied  breaks  that  a 
been  heaped  and  showered  upon  his  more  fortunate  chc 
he  could  better  appreciate  the  possession  of  wealth.  Wei 
the  wonderful  things  that  it  and  its  power  could  sum  r 
into  realities!  This  fortune,  this  money,  his  dreams,  a 
visions,  his  hopes,  his  aspirations — all  flooded  his  min 

His  jaws  and  fists  tightened  as  these  thoughts  sua 
through  his  fevered  brain,  already  harassed  by  week  i \ 
mulling  silently  over  his  thoughts. 

"Let  us  drink  to  success!"  proposed  John  as  he  tus 
to  dig  up  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  closet. 

Gregory  rose  to  his  elbow.  His  eyes  were  bulging,  ■ 
his  nostrils  were  distended.  Again  those  thoughts  con>: 
ing  the  trick  of  fate  which  had  put  in  the  hands  01 
chum  the  means  of  realizing  and  making  realities  0 
dreams  and  labors.  It  should  be  his,  his  own,  it  had 
misplaced,  it  was  rightfully  his — his — yes,  his — . 

With  a  laugh,  the  sick  man  hastily  snatched  uro 
from  the  nearby  medicine  pack  something  which  was  m 
learned.  Gregory  then  picked  up  two  goblets  and  held  * 
as  John  jubilantly  poured  the  wine. 

"Until  death  do  us  part!"  toasted  John  as  he  dn« 
the  contents  of  the  glass. 

How  queerly  bitter — the  liquor!  Gad,  how  it  burnt  fc. 
way  down!  He  clutched  at  his  throat;  he  staggered,  * 
turned,  while  with  blurred  eyes  he  read  the  awful  tru  * 
the  twisted  smile  of  his  chum,  Gregory! 


"The  next  person  who  interrupts  the  proceedings  of  thisi 
k'ill  be  sent  home,"  declared  the  irate  judge. 
"Hurrah!"  yelled  the  prisoner. 
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COMPANIONATE  MARRIAGE 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


jpenly  available  to  all  people— particularly  to  the  poor 
the  socially  unfit,  who  need  it  most. 

brief,  Lindsey  wants  to  stop  the  propagation  of  the 
i  He  wants  to  relieve  the  family  of  the  burden  of  bear- 
,:nd  rearing  children,  and  his  method  has  the  malice 
iurder.  He  calls  it  birth  control  or  the  scientific  use 
•Intraceptives,  but  it  is  just  a  disguise.  The  prefix  "con- 
'means  to  oppose,  to  check;  and  the  thing  that  is  to  be 
Iced  is  life,  human  life. 

'in  has  no  dominion  over  his  own  life  or  bodv,  to  say 
:  ng  of  dominating  another  life, 
jidsey's  Companionate  Marriage  is  just  a  little  idea  of 

tg  sin  something  else.  A  man  like  the  judge,  who  pur- 

to  upset  the  very  laws  of  God  and  legalize  adultery, 

d  be  sent  to  Russia. 

V-JAT  does  Companionate  Marriage  aim  to  do?  That 

is  the  question.  According  to  Ben  B.  Lindsey  and 

lwright  Evans,  it  will  eventually  form  a  stable  rela- 

aip.  While   the   marriage   is  being   tried,   it   aims   to 

divorce  easy  and  birth  control  legal, 
'"cientific  contraception,"  according  to  Lindsey  and 
as,  "promises  what  may  develop  into  the  most  revolu- 
nry  change  in  human  affairs  that  history  has  ever  re- 
:4d."  "It  would  be  difficult,"  continued  Lindsey,  "to 
estate  the  economic,  the  eugenic,  the  broad  social  sig- 
i  nee,  of  a  discovery  which  is  even  today  changing  mar- 
I  in  some  of  its  most  fundamental  aspects.  Birth  con- 
>  has  brought  the  companionate  into  existence.  It  has 
u  possible  between  man  and  woman  a  relationship 
li  has  never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  been 
a  icable  for  multitudes  of  people." 
I  is  easy  to  see  that  Lindsey  and  Evans  believe  that  ra- 
•r  lizing  this  new  thing  would  give  to  the  future  gener- 
I  a  better  world  than  we  have  been  able  to  fashion  for 
r>wn  use  and  happiness. 

I  idsey  does  not  believe  that  his  new  marriage  will  make 
r  requent  changes.  He  thinks  there  is  great  strength  in 
cobweb  called  companionate,  that  will  hold  when  the 
Maromise  to  stick  till  death  fails  utterly. 
I  e  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  a  success  bound 
g  her  the  new  way  are  the  same  people  who  were  not 
s  cess  tied  together  the  old  way. 


jJDGE  LINDSEY  expects  to  strengthen  the  mar- 
/  riage  bonds  by  obviating  children,  supposed  hereto- 
ti  :o  bind  parents  together.  He  removes  the  responsibil- 
supporting  a  wife,  which  makes  it  easy  and  advan- 
g  us  to  marry.  There  is  nothing  to  work  for.  Father 
p  >rts  the  bride  till  you  make  sure  you  want  to  do  it, 
icjrhen — it  seems  more  difficult. 


The  judge  does  not  believe  the  ease  with  which  one  can 
.'•hake  off  the  new  marriage  will  make  morals  less  important 
or  encourage  promiscuity. 

"All  that  is  expected  of  the  contracting  parties  is  that 
they  try  to  get  along.  If  thev  don't,  they  should  b°  divorced 
— the  woman  not  to  ask  for  alimony  except  in  rare  in- 
stances. 

"There  should  be  no  children  during  the  experimental 
stage  of  the  union. 

"This  plan  is  made  to  have  perfect  unison  and  eliminate 
divorce  fights." 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Lindsey  was  a  juvenile  and  family 
iudge,  he  is  enlightened  with  other  people's  experiences. 
He  would  like  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
and  he  thinks  that  the  kindest  thins  to  do  is  to  anaesthetize 
the  conscience  of  those  who  have  slipped.  He  honestly  be- 
lieves skidding  can  be  eliminated  by  Companionate 
Marriage. 

"Right  thinking  makes  you  right,"  says  he,  "and  while 
what  you  may  do  may  be  a  sin  for  the  other  fellow,  if  it 
works  with  you,  then  social  laws  should  be  changed  to 
make  it  recognized  as  right  for  you." 

Companionate  Marriage  is,  he  thinks,  what  is  needed  to 
turn  the  trick. 

"When  your  subjective  mind  regards  a  thing  as  wrong, 
your  mental  attitude  ruins  your  health,  shortens  your  life, 
destroys  your  happiness,"  says  the  Judge. 

In  his  eyes  is  the  question:  "Am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong?" 
Aloud  he  says:  "Having  wholesale  information  on  the 
sins  of  the  good,  I  find  many  of  them  worse  than  the 
acknowledged  sinners  ostracized  or  locked  up." 

This  man  can  silence  a  conscience  as  can  no  other  hu- 
man being.  In  a  roundabout  way  he  tells  us  that  is  just 
what  Companionate  Marriage  is  destined  to  do. 

The  first  to  attempt  this  wild  experiment  were  Josephine 
Haldeman-Julius  and  Aubrey  Roselle  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri; ages  eighteen  and  nineteen,  respectively. 

While  showing  in  Omaha  on  the  Pantages  circuit,  Jose- 
phine took  time  to  explain  the  position  of  Roselle  and 
herself. 

"First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  Companionate  Marriage  is 
legal,"  pleaded  Josephine. 

This  is  the  whole  theme  of  Companionate  Marriage. 
The  aim  is  to  legalize  promiscuity  so  that  the  contracting 
parties  may  gyrate  in  society  without  fearing  the  dreadful 
curse,  scandal. 

/CONTINUING  her  explanation  Josephine  says,  "There 
is  nothing  of  free  love  or  trial  marriage  about  the  com- 
panionate marriage  idea.  There  are  several  unconven- 
tional features  about  Companionate  Marriage,  but  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  immoral  about  the  arrangement.  My 
husband  and  I  were  married  legally  by  an  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  Unitarian  church.  We  took  out  a  regular 
marriage  license.  There  was  a  marriage  ceremony.  We  re- 
ceived a  wedding  certificate  after  our  double-ring  service. 
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This  all  makes  our  marriage  absolutely  legal." 

This  is  all  fine  and  dandy  but  how  about  the  provisions 
between  themselves  regarding  children  and  the  use  of  con- 
traceptives? 

"This  Companionate  feature  was  to  be  maintained  just 
so  long  as  there  were  no  children.  When  there  are  chil- 
dren born,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  parents  can  maintain  a 
companionate  state.  This  meant  that  we  took  to  solve  the 
problem  in  the  following  manner:  We  availed  ourselves  of 
the  best  modern  and  scientific  knowledge  that  enables  mar- 
ried couples  to  live  in  emotional  happiness  without  the  im- 
mediate possibility  of  children.  In  short,  we  accepted  the 
latest  ideas  of  birth  control." 

"Instead  of  helping  along  the  idea  of  free  love,  Compan- 
ionate Marriage  is  really  a  great  force  for  true  morality 
and  happiness.  The  idea  is  taking  hold;  new  conditions  de- 
mand new  remedies.  The  world  is  growing  more  liberal 
and  tolerant.  The  next  generation  will  see  more  of  Com- 
panionate Marriage.  Nothing  can  stop  it,  because  the 
young  people  are  not  going  to  be  denied  their  right  to  a 
full  and  happy  love  life." 

"I  have  just  ended  an  explanation  of  Lindsey's  new 
form  of  marriage  by  the  feminine  half  of  the  first  com- 
panionate couple.  At  least,  the  first  one  to  be  made  pub- 
lic. Coming  from  the  lips  of  an  eighteen-year-old  girl,  a 
chorus  girl  in  fact,  I  must  say  that  it  conformed  to  my 
expectations. 

C^THROUGHOUT  the  entire  explanation  the  name  of 
God  was  never  mentioned;  nothing  sacred,  nothing 
holy,  nothing  stable.  No  home,  no  children,  no  family. 
Just  a  convenient  relationship  for  gratification  of  the  flesh. 
A  legalized  plan  to  satisfy  lust,  encourage  promiscuity, 
and  obliterate  God,  if  possible. 

Why  mention  the  ceremony,  the  double-ring  service,  the 
marriage  license,  if  their  end  be,  as  they  tell  us  it  is,  to 
form  a  relationship  for  a  full,  complete,  emotional  life 
without  a  home  nor  children?  It  is  unchaste,  unclean,  bar- 
baric. It  is  not  even  a  recapitulation  of  primeval  man;  but 
worse. 

I  encourage  all  those,  or  rather  those  few,  who  are  en- 
wrapped in  the  idea  of  Companionate  Marriage  to  read  an 
account  of  present-day  Russia.  Note  their  marriage  laws 
and  their  results.  It  is  a  fair  and  parallel  analogy.  Russia 
today  is  what  it  is  because  they  have  left  God  out  of  their 
laws.  It  is  what  it  is  because  the  State  has  encouraged 
such  procedure  as  Companionate  Marriage,  not  so  called 
but  alike  in  its  end. 

The  question  in  Russia  is  whether  or  not  they  should 
abolish  marriage  altogether.  Last  October  a  bill  elimi- 
nating all  distinctions  between  registered  and  unregistered 
marriages  and  giving  the  unmarried  consort  the  status  and 
property  rights  of  the  legal  wife  was  introduced  in  the 
central  executive  committee.  Excessive  opposition,  how- 
ever, caused  its  being  postponed  until  the  next  session. 


One  of  the  first  decrees  of  the  soviet  government  wa 
abolish  the  term  "illegitimate  children".  The  Russian  u 
ernment  now  boasts  that  Russia  is  the  only  country  w 
there  are  no  illegitimate  children.  The  father  of  a  chi 
forced  to  contribute  to  its  support,  usually  paying 
mother  a  third  of  his  salary  in  the  event  of  a  separat 
provided  she  has  no  other  means  of  livelihood.  Howe 
they  are  still  illegitimate  children,  call  them  what 
may.  It  is  a  fallacy  of  ambiguity. 

At  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed  which  made  a  div> 
a  matter  of  a  few  minutes,  to  be  obtained  at  the  rec 
of  either  partner  in  a  marriage.  Chaos  was  the  result, 
took  to  changing  wives  with  the  same  zest  which  they 
played  in  the  consumption  of  the  recently  restored  fc 
per-cent  Vodka. 

I  am  touching  on  the  present-day  conditions  of  i 
riage  in  Russia.  My  aim  is  to  show  the  close  similar 
the  exact  provisions,  and  the  same  separation  proceed 
as  are  contained  in  Companionate  Marriage.  One  can 
the  results  which  would  follow  if  Companionate  Mart 
were  universally  adopted. 

"Some  men  have  twenty  wives,  living  a  week  with 
a  month  with  another.  They  have  children  with  all  of  tl 
and  their  children  are  thrown  on  the  streets  for  lacb 
support."  These  are  the  words  of  a  Russian  woman. 

There  are  three  hundred  thousand  shelterless  chit 
in  Russia  today,  who  are  literally  turned  out  on  the  stt 
They  are  one  of  the  greatest  social  dangers  of  the  prt 
time,  because  they  are  developing  into  professional  < 
inals.  More  than  half  of  them  are  drug  addicts  and  sex 
verts.  It  is  claimed  by  many  communists  that  the  brea 
of  the  family  is  responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of 
children. 

Abortion  covers  Russian  villages  with  shame. 

But  what  is  abortion? 

Abortion  is  murder.  It  is  just  as  criminal  to  kill  a 
by  abortion  as  it  would  be  to  kill  that  same  child  01 
street  a  few  years  hence. 

Contraceptives  have  the  malice  of  murder.  Not  r* 
sarily,  but  very  probably;  depending  upon  the  method, 
thing  is  certain  in  regard  to  birth  control  and  that  i 
defeats  God's  purpose.  It  violates  the  natural  law. 

Furthermore,  in  case  of  failure  by  contraceptives, 
tion  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

Cj  WILL  take  time  here  to  note  a  few  results  wh 
obtained  from  a  personal  interview  with  the  first 
lie  Companionate  Couple;  Josephine  Haldeman-Julii 
Aubrey  Roselle. 

Upon  entering  their  room  I  was  asked  to  be  seatec 
the  promise  that  they  would  endeavor  to  answer  my 
tions  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  As  a  result,  the  ferrb 
half  did  the  greater  share  of  the  talking,  which  w;i 
very  well. 

I  asked  what  Companionate  Marriage  really  mea 
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Drey  responded,  "It  is  a  solution  for  the  present-day 
ige  problem.  You  realize  that  the  furls  are  running 
out  from  their  iobs  and  as  a  result  the  wages  of 
men  are  decreasing.  With  the  companionate  idea 
parties  of  the  union  work  independent  of  each  other 
ay  their  own  expenses.  Otherwise,  the  woman  would 
t  home  and  evn  cut  in  half  the  salary  of  the  hus- 
That  is  why  Companionate  Marriage  is  economic." 
s  was  all  Aubrey  contributed  to  the  interview, 
iked  Josephine  if  she  would  dnte  outside  of  her  hus- 
?nd  she  replied,  "Yes,  of  course,  if  I  find  someone 
better  than  Aubrey." 

;phine  summed  Companionate  Marriage  under  three 
(1)    Financial  independence,    (2)    Mutual  consent 
ivorce  and    (3)    Legalized  birth  control. 
sked  if  they  could  divorce  now  by  mutual  consent 
he  said,  "No,  certainly  not,  but  we  can  if  compan- 
ies' is  adopted." 
>mpanionate  marriage  allows  you  full,  complete,  emo- 
hapoiness  without  the  immediate  possibility  of  chil- 
'  said  Josephine, 
oesn't  that  defeat  the  primary  end  of  marriage?"  I 


i-»t  is  what  other  people  have  told  us,  too,"  innocently 

i  Josephine. 

id  do  not  these  experimental  unions  encourage 
|  scuity?"  I  continued. 

•  turned  toward  her  husband  for  advice  but  received 

'wer. 

hev  shouldn't,"  returned  Josephine.  "My  gosh!"  she 

"the  public  is  nappin^  us  from  every  direction.  I  was 
illd  into  all  this  anyway." 

De  last  sentence  satisfied  my  suspicions.  I  had  been  im- 
5  d  by  her  youth  and  innocence,  and  was  positive  from 

?sponses  of  both  her  and  Aubrey  that  they  did  not 
1 :  their  plight  nor  did  they  understand  Companionate 
u.age. 

ephine  is  rather  clever  for  a  girl  of  eighteen  but  her 
I  nd  is  what  we  would  call  a  "goof." 

as  fully  satisfied  of  my  opinion,  that  they  had  been 
i  ed  on  the  stage  to  capitalize  on  this  new-and-novel 


o  not  believe  they  see  the  harm  in  such  a  relationship, 
se  the  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned  in  their  re*- 

t>.  Lindsey  seemed  to  be  their  Supreme  being. 

» nmarizing  the  arguments,  I  will  begin  with  a  clear-cut 

it >:ion  of  marriage. 

Hrriage  may  be  defined  as  "The  legitimate  and  stable 

r  between  fit  persons,  man  and  woman,  for  the  pur- 
jf  generating  and  rearing  children." 

lie  primary  end  of  matrimony  is  two-fold — the  "pro- 

i  3n"  of  human  offspring  and  their  "education,"  with- 
hich  the  human  race  either  cannot  exist  at  all  or  at 

i|  cannot  exist  in  a  proper  or  human  manner. 
e  secondary  end    of    matrimony    is    also    two-fold: 
lual  friendship  and  help  of  husband  and  wife  in  all 


trials  and  necessities  of  life,  whether  material  or  spiritual." 
The  other  secondary  end  of  matrimony  is  to  serve  as  a 
remedy  against  concupiscence,  i.  e.  to  enable  men  to  satisfy 
one  of  their  strongest  and  primary  instincts  with  modera- 
tion and  in  a  manner  befitting  their  higher  or  spiritual 
nature. 

In  Companionate  Marriage  they  certainly  remove  them- 
selves from  any  conformity  to  the  ends  sof  marriage. 

As  Judge  Lindsey  himself  says,  "The  couple  would  be 
free  to  live  apart  and  pursue  their  independent  ways,  both 
of  support  and  occupation,  having  been  instructed  by  a 
physician  in  contraceptive  methods  of  birth  control." 

In  that  brief  explanation  of  Companionate  Marriage, 
Lindsey  has  defeated  the  two-fold  primary  end  of  marriage. 

The  first  Companionate  Couple  defeat  both  the  primary 
and  secondary  ends  when  they  say  "they  availed  themselves 
of  the  latest  methods  of  birth  control  so  that  they  might 
live  in  a  full,  complete,  emotional  happiness  without  the 
immediate  possibility  of  children." 

C^THE  chief  properties  of  matrimony,  which  flow  from 
its  nature  and  its  end,  are  unity  and  indissolubility. 
Polygamy  is  opposed-  to  the  former  and  divorce  to  the  lat- 
ter. Faith  teaches  us  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation  the 
marriage  contract  has  been  raised  by  Christ  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sacrament,  and  hence  is  no  longer  a  merely  natural 
contract.  That  marriage  as  a  sacrament  is  one  and  indis- 
soluble is  beyond  all  doubt;  for  it  is  an  infallible  dogma  of 
faith.  We  limit  ourselves,  here,  to  the  consideration  af 
marriage  simply  as  a  contract  in  the  natural  order,  making 
abstraction  altogether  from  its  higher,  sacramental  char- 
acter. Hence,  our  question  amounts  to  this.  Does  the 
natural  law  demand  the  oneness  and  indissolubility  of 
marriage? 

Our  opponents,  the  advocates  of  Companionate  Mar- 
riage, evidently  are  convinced  of  the  unity  of  marriage 
because  they  have  mentioned  nothing  of  polyandry  or 
polygamy.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  delve  into  that  property 
of  marriage  but  shall  dwell  upon  its  indissolubility. 

"The  natural  law  demands  a  stability  of  the  marriage 
bond  which  is  exclusive  of  absolute  divorce." 

The  law  of  nature  has  set  the  precept  upon  mankind  to 
establish  a  matrimonial  union.  We  must  also  note  that 
nature  in  setting  down  that  precept  had  an  end  in  view. 
That  end  is  the  primary  end  of  matrimony,  "the  fit  propa- 
gation of  the  race"  or  "the  proper  development  of  the 
offspring." 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  to  obtain  this  development  there 
must  be  something  permanent  and  stable  in  the  marriage 
union  or  family.  Even  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  the  primary  ends  of  matrimony,  the  mat- 
rimonial union,  according  to  nature,  is  to  be  permanent 
and  lasting  to  the  extent  that  absolute  divorce  or  separa- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  mandate  of  nature's  law. 

We  distinguish  a  two-fold  divorce  or  separation:  per- 
fect and  imperfect.  Perfect  divorce  is  absolute  divorce  and 
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annuls  the  marriage  contract  giving  the  parties  divorced 
the  right  to  marry  again. 

This  is  exactly  what  they  can  do  in  Companionate  Mar- 
riage. It  is  one  of  the  strong  points  they  use  in  trying  to 
sell  their  idea:  "ease  of  divorce." 

Absolute  divorce  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature.  No 
human  power  or  authority  can  ever  grant  it.  The  law  of 
nature  requires  marriage  to  be  a  perpetual  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman,  so  that  in  the  lifetime  of  both  par- 
ties, no  mere  human  power  or  authority  can  dissolve  that 
union.  Consequently,  if  either  husband  or  wife  should, 
during  the  life  of  the  other,  enter  a  new  union  with 
some  other  party,  the  latter  contract  is  null  and  void  and 
the  co-habitation  of  the  two,  merely  adultery  and  con- 
cubinage. 

When  we  say,  therefore,  that  the  natural  law  demands 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage  this  must  be  understood, 
not  in  an  absolute,  but  in  a  relative,  sense — in  the  sense 
that  the  natural  law  in  general  forbids  divorce  on  account 
of  the  evil  consequences  which  invariably  follow  from  it, 
but  that  this  natural  law  admits  of  exceptions  by  the  Su- 
preme Lawgiver,  when  there  are  very  grave  reasons  for 
making  the  exception  and  the  evil  effects  can  be  obviated 
in  some  other  way  or  can  at  least  be  permitted  on  account 
of  some  higher  good. 

But  in  Companionate  Marriage  the  reasons  need  not  be 
grave;  far  from  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  object  to  the  union  and  quietly  demand 
an  annulment  of  their  contract.  To  quote  Lindsey  him- 
self: "In  case  it  is  desirable,  for  any  cause,  to  terminate 
the  marriage  relation,  the  couple  would  appear  in  court 
and  secure  a  separation  without  delay." 

/OUTSIDE  of  the  purely  social  accidentals  and  civil 
effects,  civil  authority  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  con- 
cerning matrimony.  Matrimony,  whether  considered  as  a 
contract  in  the  natural  order  or  as  a  contract  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament,  is  in  its  essential  nature  absolutely 
independent  of  all  civil  jurisdiction. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  every  important  assertion  made 
by  various  advocates  of  Companionate  Marriage.  It  has 
been  my  object  to  refute  their  false  assertions  by  logical 
reasoning  and  the  natural  law.  I  fully  believe  that  I  have 
torn  down  the  foundation  of  Companionate  Marriage  and 
revealed  some  of  the  folly  which  lies  within  such  an  idea. 
To  me  the  whole  idea  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  I  main- 
tain the  end  is  publicity  and  I  am  certain  that  is  the  value 
which  Josephine  Haldeman-Julius  and  Aubrey  Roselle 
are  reaping  from  being  the  model  companionates.  They 
have  no  religion,  large  crowds  are  attracted  toward  them 
so  that  they  are  a  drawing  card  on  the  Pantages  Circuit. 
They  are  cashing  in  on  this  new  theory. 

It  is  just  another  idea  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  will 
reap  a  harvest  from  a  few  suckers  and  depart.  In  the  fu- 
ture there  will  be  other  theories  advocated  which  run  coun- 
ter to  the  natural  law.  But  what  of  it?  Such  battles  have 


been  waging  since  the  early  centuries  and  they  will  c 
tinue;  but  God's  law  is  firm.  It  is  stable.  It  cannot  be  p 
etrated.    It  is  supreme — it  will  go  on  forever. 


—OR,  WHAT  HAVE  YOU? 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


of  the  lake  toward   the  mountains   which   towered  ab 
the  little  valley. 

The  air  was  a  trifle  heavy,  and  Pat  eyed  the  clouds  ab 
the  tree  tops  with  a  bit  of  hesitancy.  For  over  an  hour 
scrambled  breathlessly  over  stumps  of  burned  pines  i 
through  the  viny  undergrowth.  The  way  upward  beca 
increasingly  steep  and  she  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  wi 
she  and  Shaggy  at  last  reached  the  summit  of  the  f 
peak.    Standing  on  a  high  rock  she  looked  out  over 
vastness  of  pine  and  spruce  forest  stretching  away  benej 
Foe  a  moment  her  spunk  deserted  her.  "Gosh!  but  it's 
up  here,"  she  breathed.  Shaggy  stood  uncertainly  on 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  rock  looking  at  her.  The 
side  of  the  mountain  dipped  away  beneath.  A  cool,  ste: 
breeze  bent  the  tops  of  the  fir  trees  and  flung  her  r 
across  her   face.    Clouds  had   begun  to   bank  up  in 
west  as  Pat  swaggered  deliberately  onward. 

When  they  at  least  looked  back  the  first  peak  was  \ 
den  from  view  and  a  light  mist  hung  over  their  hea 
With  Shaggy  at  her  heels  sniffing  the  rocks  and  stun 
curiously  she  headed  northward  along  the  ridge.  Althoi 
dark  clouds  hid  the  sun  from  view  Pat  knew  that  it  \ 
nearly  seven  o'clock.  The  'little  jaunt'  of  Blye  Crowtli 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  long  trip  for  Pat.  A  worried  wi 
kle  appeared  between  her  eyes  as  she  contemplated 
homeward  trip,  but  she  brushed  hesitation  away,  a 
pushed  onward.  Then  suddenly  they  came  upon  it.  A 
tie  lake  sprang  before  their  tired  eyes  as  if  raised  b\ 
magic  wand.  The  house  itself  was  built  on  an  island  in 
center,  and  tiny  oriental  bridges  crossed  to  the  mainla 
and  to  other  islands.  Pat  held  her  breath  in  astonishme 
She  withdrew  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  holding  Sha£ 
close.  Treading  their  way  cautiously  they  at  last  stc 
opposite  a  tiny  bridge  leading  to  the  house.  The  struct 
was  topped  with  a  slanting  four  sided  roof  which  endec 
a  spire.  Little  square  windows  peeped  from  under  the  ec 
and  a  balcony  overlooked  the  encircling  veranda.  Pat  i 
for  the  gun  and  its  presence  reassured  her.  She  was  f 
pared  to  face  the  worst  if  it  came  to  that.  Perhaps 
hand  wouldn't  tremble  too  visibly  when  she  held  it. 
warningly  dark  cloud  was  slowly  creeping  across  the  i 
when  she  and  Shaggy  started  across  the  bridge.  At 
other  end  Shaggy  leaped  in  front  of  her  dashed  to 
door,  throwing  Pat  off  her  balance.  She  stumbled  agai 
the  railing  and  fell  to  her  knees  on  the  floor.  It  seen 
that  every  mountain  and  stone  echoed  the  noise  and  : 
crawled  to  a  little  window.  The  sky  had  grown  sudde 
black.  It  was  as  if  night  had  fallen  prematurely  uf 
them.    She  felt  the  handle  of  the  door  but  it  was  lock 
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ie  the  window.  It  eased  slowly  beneath  her  fingers.  A 
ioent's  persuasion  and  she  and  Shaggy  peered  into  a 
m  quiet  room.  Another  moment  and  they  were  inside. 
h  dog  began  to  grow  restless  and  to  growl  sullenly.  Pat 
o:d  the  window  behind  her  and  tiptoed  across  the  room, 
it  reached  into  her  pocket  for  her  matches.  They  were 
». 

Must  have  dropped  them  on  the  porch,"  she  said 
lily.  "Nothing  incriminating  though." 

/HE  room  was  empty  and  their  feet  made  no  sound 
L  on  the  heavy  carpet.  With  Shaggy  following  closely 
ustill  growling  ominously  at  the  strangely  carved  furni- 
lrshe  glided  silently  around  the  room,  bringing  up  be- 
>rthe  huge  fireplace  made  of  mozaic  stones  put  together 
i  weird  design.  On  the  mantelpiece  stood  several  Jap- 
it;  vases  and  a  silver  cup.  She  took  a  step  nearer.  Shaggy 
ndled  and  drew  closer  to  her.  She  listened,  but  heard 
iting.  And  out  of  momentary  curiosity  she  picked  up  the 
Ivr  cup  and  nearly  shrieked  with  joy.  It  read: 

Presented  to 
Garth  P.  Levering 

by 

Kappa  Sigma  Tau 

in  the 

Intra-Fraternal  Relays 

he  held  it  nearer  to  her  eyes,  catching  what  light  there 
a  in  the  dim  room  on  the  inscription.  The  cup,  new, 
li  ng,  gleamed  oddly  in  the  semi-darkness.  She  was  about 
)  xcute  a  dance  around  the  room  when  a  sudden  growl 
red  Shaggy  aroused  her.  The  dog  sprang  to  his  feet, 
leiairs  rose  up  along  his  neck  and  he  stood  stiff -legged, 
>oing  into  the  room  beyond  her.  Pat  caught  his  collar  in 
-tleft  hand  and  whirled  around. 

',ust  a  plain,  ordinary  burglar,  robber,  or  what  have 
If'  a  quiet  voice  greeted  her. 

lit  looked  at  him  speechless.  He  lit  a  quaint  little  lamp 
I  he  table  and  stood  looking  at  her,  thumbs  caught  in 
Kelt,  his  slicker  thrust  aside,  regarding  her  disdainfully, 
rvn  hair  curled  rebelliously  above  startling  blue  eyes, 
i  udden  terror  at  a  hope  too  suddenly  realized,  Pat 
:aied  for  her  gun  to  take  charge  of  the  situation  but 

cal  voice  checked  her. 

rut  'em  up.  Right  good  movie  style,  too." 
e  strode  across  the  room,  a  gun  pointed  at  her  and 
i    the  revlover  out  of  her  trembling  hands,  broke  it, 

c  ed  into  the  cylinder,  then  curiously  back  at  her,  and 
u ;  it  on  the  floor.  He  coolly  pocketed  his  own  gun  and 
xed  at  her.  a  slight  smile  twitching  at  the  corners  of 
isnouth.  Then  it  disappeared  and  an  expression  of  de- 
b  ate  sternness  took  its  place.  Her  only  means  of  de- 
eij:  or  offense  gone,  Pat  thrust  her  hands  obstinately  into 
"u  pockets  of  her  breeches  and  rocked  defiantly  on  her 
je 
Veil,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 


He  laughed  shortly.  "I  can't  call  the  police,  that's  sure. 
So  I  guess  you'll  just  have  to  get  out."  He  motioned  to- 
ward the  door. 

Asudden  growl  of  thunder  echoed  through  the  room. 
Shaggy  was  snarling  at  the  stranger  and  tugging  at  the 
collar. 

"There's  the  door,"  he  said  gruffly.  "Better  leave  before 
you  get  thrown  out.  No  questions  asked,  just  take  your 
leave." 

Pat  touched  a  curl  into  place  and  assumed  her  most 
charming  pout.  "But  I  just  got  lost,"  she  pleaded.  "What 
was  the  matter — " 

"Yes,  you  got  lost  when  you  drew  that  gun.  I'm  not 
being  kidded.  What  did  you  have  that  silver  cup  in  your 
hands  for  when  I  came  in.  Just  looking  at  it,  I  suppose." 

"Why,  I  was,"  Pat  admitted.  "I  was  just  reading  the 
inscription." 

He  laughed  deliberately  this  time.  "That  sounds  likely. 
What  in  the  dev —  I  mean  what  in  the  samhill  good  would 
knowing  the  inscription  do  for  you.  Reading  it!" 

"Well,  I  was."  She  tossed  her  head  angrily.  "Can't  I 
read  the  inscription  on  a  cup  if  I  want  to?" 

"Maybe,  but  not  when  you  break  into  my  house  to 
do  it." 

"How  did  I  know  it  was  your  house?" 

"Well,  for—" 

A  sudden  peal  of  thunder  drowned  his  words. 

"You  better  get  out  of  here  before  the  storm  breaks. 
It's  good  for  a  long  seige,  and  I  don't  want  to  have — " 

^i/E  staggered  backward  as  eighty  pounds  of  collie 
fury  threw  itself  upon  him.  Shaggy,  breaking  away 
from  Pat,  had  made  straight  for  him.  A  livid  flash  of  light- 
ning glowed  momentarily  in  the  room  and  was  followed 
by  a  crash  of  thunder.  The  rain  began  to  pour  down  in 
torrents. 

"Now  you've  done  it,"  he  cried,  rising  slowly  from  the 
rug  as  Pat  pulled  Shaggy  away.  "Now  what'll  we  do? 
We're  a  million  miles  from  nowhere.  What  are  you  trying 
to  do  anyway,  compromise  me?" 

A  little  clock  chimed  out  the  hour.  It  was  seven. 

"That  rain's  good  for  two  or  three  hours  at  the  least,  if 
not  all  night,"  he  said  sullenly.  "Sit  down  there,  and  don't 
move  till  I  come  back." 

He  disappeared  through  an  open  door  and  Pat  stared 
ruefully  at  Shaggy.  "Just  got  to  get  a  fraternity  pin 
somewhere,"  she  whispered,  "but  it  looks  like  you'd  have 
to  kill  him  first,  if  he  did  happen  to  have  one." 

A  light  leaped  up  in  the  doorway  where  he  had  disap- 
peared. After  what  seemed  ages  to  Pat  he  returned  with 
a  raincoat  and  threw  it  at  her  feet.  Then  he  stood  before 
her,  glowering  sullenly.  Pat  looked  at  it  then  up  at  him. 

"What's  that  for?" 

"What  did  you  think  it  was  for?  Put  it  on  and  get  out." 

Sudden  tears  welled  in  her  eyes.  But  no  answering  sym- 
pathy came   from   him.   With   his   hands   thrust   into    his 
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pockets  he  stared  rudely  at  her. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  want,  but  get  out." 

She  looked  around  helplessly. 

A  crash  of  thunder  seemed  to  lift  the  house  and  hold  it 
suspended  in  air.  The  room  had  grown  suddenly  dark  and 
the  rain  beat  against  the  tiny  windows  viciously. 

"I  didn't  know  any  man  could  be  so  mean!"  she  cried. 
'How  can  I  go  anywhere  alone  in  that  storm?" 

"Well,  how  did  you  get  here!" 

"Up  the  mountain." 

"Then  I'd  suggest  that  you  went  back  the  way  you 
came!  Or  were  you  just  planning  on  staying  here?" 

Pat's  cheeks  flamed.  Her  fist  clenched  and  she  crossed 
to  where  he  stood.  In  the  dull  light  she  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish his  features.  "You  dirty  pup!"  She  choked  back 
her  anger.  "What  do  you  think  I  am  anyway?  What  right 
have  you  to  talk  to  me  that  way?" 

He  laughed  at  the  tigerish  ferocity  in  her  voice.  "What 
right!  What  could  any  woman  be  breaking  into  a  de- 
serted place  like  this  for?  What  other  conclusions  could  I 
draw?  I  told  you  to  get,  now  get  out." 

Pat  had  been  holding  Shaggy  closely  by  the  collar.  She 
mad  a  move  to  release  him  and  the  man  spoke  quickly. 
"You  keep  that  animal  quiet  or  I'll  blow  his  brains  out." 

"Yes,  and  then  I  will  have  to  stay  here." 

"You  just  think  you  will." 

"I  don't  think  at  all.  I  will." 

She  planted  her  feet  firmly  on  the  carpet  and  glared  at 
him  defiantly.  "You  probably  don't  think  at  all  at  any 
time,  you  bou  just  try  to  throw  me  out.  Just  try  it." 

He  flung  himself  away  from  her  and  stood  obstinately 
at  the  window. 

"What  you  want,  I  can't  figure  out,"  he  said  slowly.  "But 
either  you've  got  to. get  out  of  this  place  or  I  do.  And  since 
you  won't,  I  will."  He  turned  to  the  door.  "Good-night,"  he 
said  brusquely  and  the  door  closed  leaving  Pat  and  Shaggy 
alone. 

"Goodbye,  frat  pin,  if  there  ever  was  any,"  Pat  whispered. 
"That  was  what  you  call  a  fox  paw.  Call  it  quits,  Shag, 
and  leave  the  cave-man  to  his  Mongolian  dump.  Come 
on." 

She  kicked  the  slicker  aside  disdainfully.  As  she  crossed 
to  the  window  a  flash  of  lightning  threw  the  fireplace  into 
sharp  relief  and  she  saw  the  cup.  "Boy  howdy!"  She 
grabbed  it,  hid  it  under  her  coat  and  led  Shaggy  to  the 
window.  "Out  the  way  we  got  in,  old  boy.  If  he  doesn't 
miss  this  and  figure  its  worth  recapturing,  my  name  isn't 
Patricia  Malone." 

Cj  N  the  sullen  shadow  which  the  fringe  of  forest  threw 
over  the  edge  of  the  little  lake,  Pat  and  Shaggy 
escaped  from  the  house.  She  thought  she  heard  a  foot  sink 
into  the  wet  pine  needle  bed  with  a  sickening  slush.  She 
listened,  but  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  sound  so  they 
disappeared  into  the  woods,  Pat  holding  tightly  to  Shaggy 's 
collar.  Putting  utter  confidence  in    the    dog's    ability,  she 


stumbled  through  drenched  grass  and  pine  needles,  o 
stumps  and  rocks  where  she  stubbed  her  toes  agonizing 
They  were  halfway  up  the  second  peak  when  Pat  felt 
head  grow  suddenly  dizzy.    She  sat  down  to  rest  and  i 
her  fingers  through  sopping  hair.   Sharp  pains  began 
shoot  through  her  head  and  she  rubbed  her  temples  ! 
ingly.  The  cup  had  begun  to  weigh  tons  but  she  dr; 
it  along,   half  determined  to   throw   it  into  the  ya' 
blackness  and  give  up  the  bet.  But  she   had  playe 
game  to  long  to  quit.   Suppose  he  should  have  her  a 
— breaking,  entering  and  larceny.  Enough  counts  to 
her  behind  bars   for  a  longer  time  than  she  intended 
live.  They  struggled  on  again  for  a  short  while,  the  trui 
of  the  pines  yawning  blackly  in  the  darkness.  Most  of 
time  Pat  could  hardly  see  her  away,  and  she  thanked 
Gods  for  the  interlaced  branches  above  which  kept  the  r 
from  completely  drenching  her. 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  last  peak.  Sudde 
Shaggy  broke  from  her  with  a  sudden  growl.  She  cal 
for  him  and  ran  blindly  forward.  Her  feet  touched 
hard  surface  of  rock,  but  she  checked  herself  too  L 
Nothingness  yawned  before  her— she  was  conscious 
screaming  as  she  fell — then  nothing  but  the  howling  of 
wind  and  Pat  lay  motionless  on  the  ground  beneath  a  hi 
ledge  of  rock  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 


Q  HE  came  out  of  a  world  of  darkness  to  a  still  gloon 
world  of  rain  and  wind  and  endless  trees.  Sic 
she  remembered  the  fall  and  tried  to  move.  She  sen 
somebody  near  and  a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  him.  I 
inhospitable  host  of  the  evening  was  bending  over  1 
Pat  gasped  for  words: 

"Now  you  can  just  get  out!"  she  said  weakly,  but 
effect  intended  for  irony  sank  to  mere  ludicrousness. 
could  feel  that  he  was  laughing  at  her  to  himself  and 
pushed  his  hands  away  as  he  tried  to  assist  her. 

"You  get  out,"  she  repeated  doggedly.  Another  flare 
lightning  revealed  the  cup  at  her  feet.  She  knew  that 
had  seen  it,  she  marveled  that  he  had  been  smiling  w 
she  first  saw  him. 

"Think  you  can  stand  up?  Hurt  any?" 

Even  the  quiet  reassurance  in  his  voice  spelled  ins» 
resentment  in  Pat. 

"What  should  you  care?  I'm  just  a  common  burg 
a  common  thief — Get  away  from  me."   She  shoved 
aside  and  staggered   to  her  feet.  She  was  soaked  to 
skin,  water  trickled  from  her  hair  down  her  neck  and 
off  the  jacket  in  streams. 

"Shaggy!"  she  called,  deliberately  ignoring  his  prese: 

But  the  dog  was  gone.  She  squared  her  quivering  sh 
ders  and  thrust  her  hands  into  her  pockets.  She  took  a 
away  from  him  and  her  toe  kicked  the  cup  in  the  darkr 
She  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  him  laconically. 

"Here  it  is.  It  nor  you  were  never  worth  the  wl 
Swear  out  the  warrant  for  my  arrest  any  day  and  I'l 
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tly  willing  to  admit  that  I  was  a  fool.  To  think  that 
ing  that  looked  like  you  could  be  capable  of  any  fun 

walked  unsteadily  away  from  him,  but  he  ran  after 
id  caught  her  arm. 
took  his  slicker  off  and  put  it  on  her,  ignoring  her 
pts  to  push  him  away.  Then  he  caught  her  arm  re- 
ingly. 

stiffened  it  that  he  might  not  feel  her  trembling, 
low  can  you  find  your  way  down  through  that  forest 
?"  he  asked  quietly.  "The  wonder  to  me  is  that  you 
J  hat  dog  didn't  reach  perdition  before  you  did.  Fol- 
»'g  you  taxed  all  the  trailing  I  ever  learned;  nearly 
>r  out  the  battery  on  the  flashlight,  too.  If  you're  going 
ohe  valley  you  might  as  well  get  there  as  fall  over  sev- 
Jnore  cliffs." 

JfOGETHER,  and  silently,  they  descended  through  the 
T  trees.  From  the  rim  of  the  forest  Pat  could  see  flash- 
h  playing  about  the  banks  of  the  lake.  She  could  hear 
k;.  But  it  seemed  that  she  was  far  away  from  them,  far 
•a  from  the  forest  itself,  even  from  the  man  beside  her. 
:eighed  and  drew  the  slicker  close  about  her.  The  hand 
atiad  held  her  arm  tightly  through  the  downward  jour- 
y  Dosened. 

'Veil,  little  girl,  they're  hunting  for  you  down  there." 
ie  tly  he  handed  her  the  cup.  Pat  looked  at  him,  at  the 
«in  the  darkness,  but  she  could   not  distinguish   the 
atres  and  desperately,  she  took  the  cup. 
F  was  speaking  again: 

"omorrow  I'll  come  down  to  civilization  and  bring  the 
anin  that  you've  been  trying  to  get,"  he  said  quietly. 
Ft  gasped.  "Why,  how — who — " 

Et  he  had  gone  and  Pat  stared  vacantly  ahead  as  his 
>oteps  died  away.  She  felt  extremely  small,  extremely 
icential,  and  a  bit  foolish.  The  wonder  of  his  knowledge 
»  until  she  shoved  her  hand  into  the  slicker  pocket, 
cjfingers  touched  paper.  Heedless  of  the  searching  par- 
?s  hat  still  cried  for  her,  she  ran  to  the  house.  Dragging 
e  >aper  out  she  turned  it  over  in  her  hand.  It  was  the 
fc  from  Ninon.  Several  words  on  the  envelope  written 
'prently  in  a  hurry  caught  her  eye. 

ou  shouldn't  drop  telegrams  on  people's  porches — and 
u  shouldn't  carry  around  revolvers  that  haven't  any 
■Its  in  them.  Yours  till  I  redeem  that  cup.  Garth 
ting." 


I  REVIEW  A  BOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


to  appropriate  the  young  woman  for  himself.  From 
point  on  the  story  winds  its  way  merrily  through  a 

of  complications  which  is  finally  cleared  in  the  most 

oected  denouement  the  writer  has  seen  this  year.  The 

peal  vein  of  the  title  is  sustained  throughout  the  nar- 


"Local  booksellers  report  that  the  work  is  being  eagerly 
seized  by  Ward's  public.  Without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  bits  of  humor  of  the  season." 

When  I  gets  through,  I  chucks  it  on  the  ed's  desk  and 
goes  out  and  blows  myself  to  a  party  to  celebrate  my  get- 
ting out  of  a  dead  hole  like  the  sports  department. 

As  I  go  down  to  the  office  the  next  day  I  pats  myself  on 
the  back  and  pities  the  guy  that's  got  to  cover  the  ball 
game  that  afternoon.  It's  hot  and  dry,  with  a  wind  in  just 
the  right  angle  to  sweep  the  whole  outfield  and  blow  half 
the  dust  in  town  right  into  the  press  box.  I  been  out  there 
plenty  times  when  dust'll  sift  in  on  the  floor  an  inch  deep. 
When  I  get  to  the  office  I  hurries  right  over  to  the  ed's 
desk. 

"Got  another  book  for  me  to  write  up?"  I  says. 

"Sure,"  he  says,  "here  you  are."  He  tosses  one  over. 

"Cut  out  the  funny  stuff,"  I  says,  "this  is  a  baseball 
score  book." 

"I  got  eyes,"  he  says. 

"I  ain't  no  sports  writer,"  I  says,  getting  hot,  "I'm  a 
book  reviewer." 

"You  were  yesterday,"  he  comes  back.  "Ward  says  for 
you  to  trot  out  to  the  park  and  pick  up  that  game." 

"What  the  devil,"  I  says,  "was  wrong  with  that  review 
I  gave  you  yesterday?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  he  says.  "In  fact,  it  was  so  good  that 
I  almost  wished  I  had  read  the  book.  However,  we  re- 
viewed 'The  Virile  Endicott'  about  nine  months  ago." 

"Then  why  assign  me  on  it  now?"  I  asks,  getting  hotter. 

"I  didn't,"  he  says.  "I  put  you  on  'The  Vital  Element,' 
by  Arbuthenot  Wall,  F.  R.  S.  C,  M.  D.,  and  some  more. 
All  about  nerve  force  and  that  stuff  as  applied  to  athletics. 
I  thought  one  of  you  birds  on  the  sports  staff  might  be 
able  to  get  it  through  your  heads." 

What  can  you  say  to  a  guy  like  that?  I  grabs  the  score 
book  and  starts  out,  when  the  ed  calls  me  back. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  my  wife  runs  the  Olympian 
book  store?"  he  says.  "Now,  run  along  out  to  the  park 
like  a  good  boy.  Another  thing — you're  great  on  getting 
stories  over  the  phone,  but  uncle  or  no  uncle,  you'd  better 
stay  in  the  press  box  for  the  whole  game  this  afternoon. 
Phone  stories  don't  go  in  baseball — or  book  reviewing 
ither!" 


ei 


Forlorn  River 


Winding  alone  among  the  smoky  sage 

Where  rattlers  lurk  and  dusty  lizards  creep; 

A  limpid,  sluggish  pathway  on  the  Mesa, 

Where  scorching  desert  winds  across  it  sweep. 

I  wonder — does  it  never  tire  of  hearing 

The  sound  of  coyotes  and  of  milling  herds? 

Is  it  never  lonesome   for  the  mountains 

Or  for  the  song  of  pine  trees  and  of  birds? 

Bertha  Loomis. 
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Oldest  Drug 

House 
in  Nebraska 

Come  in  and  visit  our  laboratory 

and  consult  our  Chemist, 

Mr.  Pageler 

Bruco  Lotion 

for  the  daily  care  of  face  and  hands. 

Bruco  Lemon 
Shampoo 

delightfully  refreshing. 

Bruco  Brand 
Brilliantine 

imparts  softness  and  lustre  to  the  hair. 

For  sale  at  all  first  class 
Drug  Stores. 


E.  E.  Bruce  &  Co, 

Wholesale  Druggists 

10th  and  Harney  Sts. 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


THE  BLOTTO  BOYS  ADVENTURING 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

"What  were  you  doing  in  my  room?"  queried  Captai 
Button.  "Were  you  trying  to  change  the  figures  on  you 
report  cards  to  those  on  the  Blottos?" 

At  this  both  bullies  began  to  cringe,  whine  and  blubbt 
and  what  the  answer  to  the  Captain's  question  was,  is  be 
found  in  Chapter  8926,  The  Haphazards  of  Hazel  or  Ou 
smarting  Witch  Hazel? 


WORKING  THE  CHANGE  SHIFT 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

rushed  along  the  trestle  that  lead  to  its  top  floor.  Ju 
north  of  the  beach  stood  the  tank  house,  where  the  di 
solved  ore  is  converted  into  thin  sheets  that  form  on  tr 
charged  aluminum  plates,  its  huge  white  shed-like  roc 
spread  over  the  landscape  like  a  great  piece  of  rectangub 
canvas  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  To  the  east  in  dark  son 
berness  lay  the  casting  department,  set  apart  and  marke 
by  the  pecularly  shaped  smoke  stacks  that  rose  above  i 
black  roof.  Here  the  thin  metal  sheets  that  come  frot 
the  tank  house  are  melted  down  and  cast  into  molds- 
more  than  three  hundred  tons  daily. 

We  did  not  feast  our  eyes  with  any  unnecessary  gazin 
nor  become  proudly  enthusiastic  over  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  largest  electrolytic  zinc  refinery  in  the  world.  I 
stead  we  hurried  to  the  change  house,  where  we  brushed  i 
on  our  repartee  while  donning  our  working  clothes,  checks  , 
in  our  brass,  bought  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a  bar  of  cane 
from  the  janitor  who  was  permitted  to  conduct  this  stor 
room  on  the  side,  and  proceeded  to  our  respective  depai 
ments,  Mert,  Cliff,  and  Dick  going  to  the  leach,  whi 
Jule  and  Joe  went  with  me  to  the  casting  where  we  pe 
formed  our  labors. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  now,  our  long  change  w  ' 
truly  over.  We  had  not  worked  for  thirty-two  consec 
tive  hours — since  we  had  ended  our  period  of  day  wo: 
the  preceding  Saturday  afternoon.  This  was  the  "loi 
change,"  a  sort  of  free  day  that  comes  once  every  six  wet 
and  does  not  cut  into  the  pay  envelope.  It  is  a  day's  vac 
tion  that  will  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  two  short  chang  t 
that  will  come  between  the  night  and  afternoon  shifts,  ai 
the  afternoon  and  the  day  shifts. 

A  tired  crew  awaited  our  relief.  They  had  worked  t 
preceding  night,  gone  home  at  seven-thirty  in  the  mornir 
and  had  come  back  again  the  same  afternoon.  In  t\ 
weeks  time  we  would  make  that  change,  but  those  two  i 
tervening  weeks  are  impressive  for  their  length.  You  > 
not  a  full-fledged  dyed-in-the-wool  change  shift  worker 
you  do  not  consider  "that  damn  graveyard,"  the  m< 
tiring  shift  of  the  three.  And  you  would  consider  it  : 
The  appellation  suggestive  of  being  dead  and  buried  r 
not  been  attached  to  it  for  no  purpose. 
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ie  three  oil  burning  furnaces  roared  intermittently  as 
blowers  caught  the  flame.  Beside  the  rows  of  molds, 
to  each  furnace,  lay  the  stacks  of  shiny  zinc  ingots, 
output  of  the  day  and  afternoon  shifts.  Most  of  the 
rew  were  gathered  about  "Number  Two"  furnace  to 
1  the  chilly  night  wind  that  blew  in  from  the  east, 
tana  nights  are  always  cool,  sometimes  even  too  cool, 
this  casting  department  was  certainly  a  drafty  place, 
ing  the  winter  months  it  had  seemed  that  icicles  could 
•  on  the  very  eaves  of  the  furnaces  despite  the  fact 
the  metal  was  kept  at  a  temperature  ranging  between 
1  and  nine  hundred  degrees. 

(  eleven-fifteen  the  whistle  blew  that  released  the  old 
i  Each  shift  relieves  the  other  fifteen  minutes  early  to 
lit  its  members  to  change  and  wash  before  checking  out 

ie  final  whistle.  The  place  was  now  our  own,  and  we 
rd  work  immediately  that  we  might  finish  by  six 
l'k  in  the  morning,  thus  enabling  us  to  secure  an  hour's 
:  before  the  day  crew  would  arrive.  This  was  the  priv- 
[  of  working  in  the  casting.  We  had  a  set  tonnage  for 
1  ladler,  and  when  this  amount  was  pulled,  the  scrap 
i';d  up,  and  the  place  swept,  the  only  obligation  we 
vjnder  was  to  remain  within  the  building.  By  fast  work 
(uld  finish  sooner,  but  it  wasn't  considered  good  policy 
r  the  company's  standpoint  or  our  own  to  complete 

int  before  six  o'clock.  Zinc  can't  be  pushed.  It  will 
honly  so  fast.  At  nine  hundred  degrees  a  fair  percent- 
!  f  it  goes  up  the  flue,  and  two  good  ladlers  on  one 
rce  can  draw  out  the  metal  much  faster  than  the 
»;  will  melt.  Moderately  fast  work  would  give  us  our 
rge,  our  rest,  and  leave  the  furnaces  in  good  condi- 
i>or  the  next  shift. 

;i;t,  the  cars  of  zinc  sheets  must  be  pushed  in  from  the 
i  ouse  for  the  charge  crew,  who  were  destined  for  a 
g  night.  Their  work  would  be  exclusively  between  "fur- 
e  One  and  Two",  which  were  served  by  one  charge 
si  because  of  their  closeness.  Rain  would  run  down  the 
H  corrugated  tin  ventilator  that  was  between  these  two 
n:es,  and  drop  right  on  the  backs  of  the  two  men  who 
•r  ed  the  hook  that  lifted  the  charge  bundles  to  the 
■rig  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  This  rain  would  force 
ot  and  dirt  down  to  find  a  resting-place  on  who- 
r  as  around. 

^"IE  heavy  atmosphere  would  also  prevent  the  gas  in 

the  tank  house  from  escaping,  an  effect  we  would 

n  lotice  by  sneezing  and  a  tingling  sensation  in  our 

;  To  protect  their  throats  and  nostrils  from  the  irri- 
io  caused  by  this  gas,  the  regular  workers  in  the  tank 
is  wear  gauze  masks.  A  sure  barometer  was  this  tank 
is   Any  change   in  the   weather  could  always  be  de- 

e  by  the  heaviness  of  the  gas  within  its  confines,  but 
"  i  >rk  in  this  "stink  plant"  would  soon  be  finished  when 

s  >uld  close  the  connecting  door  and  let  the  gas  blow 
eri  it  would. 
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By  the  time  we  had  pushed  in  our  quota  of  carst: 
regular  clatter  of  ingots  from  the  dumped  molds  to.uj 
that  the  ladlers  were  busy  at  their  work.  Jenkins  ha  t. 
moved  his  pipe,  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant  business  tl 
charge  crew  had  several  empty  cars  on  the  side  tracks  ir 
we  were  off  on  a  running  start.  Mike,  the  old  mire  a 
was  pacing  back  and  forth,  keeping  the  oil  burners  >a 
ing,  and  peering  into  the  furnaces  through  the  dross 
to  see  how  fast  the  metal  was  melting,  to  the  extrem  a 
noyance  of  John,  who  operated  the  buttons  on  the  drr 
hoist.    These  doors  are  small  port-hole  openings  sit1  tt 
just  above  the  metal  line  through  which  the  dross  is  p. It 
by  one  skimming  the  furnaces.  Zinc  oxides  rapidly,  an  :. 
heavy  dross  must  be  drawn  off  daily.  Each  shift  skim  or 
furnace.  Safety  first  demands  that  these  doors  be  c  st 
when  a  charge  is  dropped  into  the  furnace,  becaus  tf  ; 
hot  metal  has  a  propensity  to  explode  and  spatter  ht:j 
a  cold   bundle  of  zinc  sheets  strikes   its  surface.  I  n 
Mike's  peculiar  sense  of  duty  was  a  source  of  irritatit: 
John.   Someone  suggested  that  the  next  time  Mike  o|ru  t 
one  of  these  doors,  John  sneak  up  behind  him  and  wd 
him  a  good  one." 

Now,  Mike,  though  he  is  well  along  in  years,  is  .11  j 
rather  husky  person.  His  reputation  has  not  suffer*  t 
the  appearance  of  a  few  gray  hairs.  The  older  men. 
had  worked  in  the  casting  when  the  charges  were  i  c 
into  the  furnaces  by  hand  power  through  openings  i : 
sides,  knew  that  no  charge  had  been  too  big  for  Mikar 
his  ramrod.  John  was  fully  aware  of  all  this,  and  his  :p.  i 
was  a  model  of  discretion. 

"Not  me,"  he  answered  casually,  "it  might  make  lii  i 
mad,  and  when  he  gets  mad  I  want  to  have  both  fe  os 
the  floor." 

One  of  our  regular  crew  failed  to  come  to  workJii  l 
night,  and  we  had  to  draw  from  the  reserve,  the  'agj 
gang  in  the  tank  house.  "Mag"  is  merely  the  short 
for  manganese,  a  constituent  part  of  the  zinc  solum-: 
electrolytic    refining,   which    in'  dissolution   settles  o  t 
bottom  of  the  tanks.  This  accumulation  must  be  take  a 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  year  or  the  zinc  burns,  in 
this  work  of  cleaning  tanks  is  the  least  important 
three  departments,  and  because  there  is  no  other  :JW 
from  which  to  draw  men  for  vacancies  occurring  urn. 
edly  in  the  crews  of  the  leach  and  casting  while  c  I 
afternoon  and  midnight  shifts,  the  "mag"  gang  is  H 
upon  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

With  the  advent  of  summer  had  come  the  regular  H 
of  college  students  seeking  any  work  at  all  during 
vacation.  They  ask  for  work  and  that  is  exactly  whai 
usually  get.  It  so  happened  on  this  particular  occasion 
the  young  man  who  was  sent  to  the  casting  to  fi  ° 
vacancy  was  a  very  frail  fellow  just  out  of  school.  r« 
expected  a  job  that  would  permit  him  to  employ  hi 
edge  of  chemistry,  but  unfortunately  he  was  workir  I 
a  corporation,  and  had  been  put  in  the  wrong  pewf. 
knowledge  of  chemistry  would  be  of  little  use  to  r 
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king  thirty  tons  of  zinc  slabs,  fifty  pounds  to  a  slab, 
ty  slabs  to  a  stack,  and  forty  stacks  on  the  inside  row 
•re  he  would  be  permitted  little  room  for  leverage. 
;very  experienced  casting  worker  will  tell  you  without 
ace  of  irony  or  a  bat  of  his  eye,  that  "stacking  is  easy, 
e  you  get  used  to  it."  This  is  a  perfectly  true  statement, 
full  of  subtlety.  It  is  a  generality  that  is  applicable  to 
ly  things,  and  the  main  point  remains  shrouded  in 
ticism. 

2/N  essay  might  be  written  on  this  gentle  art,  and  all 
to  no  avail.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  is  merely  hard 
k  that  becomes  harder  as  slab  is  added  to  slab,  and  the 
.  ks  assume  proportions  not  on  a  par  with  the  waning 
ngth.  For  the  new  man  the  mere  thought  of  the  last 
i  tons  is  enough  to  extinguish  his  only  flickering  spark 
I  onfidence.  It's  a  dead  lift  for  those  last  rounds.  It  calls 
l  sheer  grit,  and  grit  for  him  at  that  stage  is  a  quality 
rsiderably  negatived  in  effect  by  an  emphatic  "No!" 
paked  out  from  a  spot  somewhere  in  the  spinal  column 
I  below  the  shoulder  blades  at  a  time  when  the  slab  is 
mid-air.  The  spirit  is  willing  but  the  joints  need  oiling. 
Jdless  to  say,  our  boy  friend  couldn't  quite  make  those 
i  rounds,  and  in  the  wee  sma'  hours,  while  he  endeavored 
vtraighten  out  the  permanent  wave  in  his  back,  Owen 
ived  him  how  easy  the  work  really  was. 

"he  dross  that  forms  on  the  metal  in  the  furnaces  might 
trailed  a  by-product,  for,  although  it  assays  eighty-five 
(  cent  zinc,  it  requires  an  intricate  and  expensive  process 
1  refining  to  realize  on  this  percentage.  The  added  ex- 
Kse  is  unwarranted,  since  the  dross  itself  is  a  valuib'e 
nedient  in  certain  paint  mixtures  after  all  the  available 
r  metal  has  been  recovered.  This  is  done  by  running 
fi  skimmings  through  revolving  drums  that  effectively 
f  rn  out  the  molten  metal,  while  holding  back  the  light 
li  -like  dross.  This  operation  is  facilitated  by  adding  a 
nil  amount  of  sodium  chloride — not  exactly  table  salt, 
high  it  is  known  by  the  work-term  "sal." 

Sal"  is  imported  from  Germany,  according  to  the  Eng- 
I  labels  on  the  barrels,  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  addi- 
i<  of  a  small  quantity  accelerates  the  separation  of  the 
r  metal.  It  certainly  expedites  skimming  the  furnaces, 
k  tuse  without  it,  the  slag  would  be  too  sticky  and  cold 

0  landle. 

he  metal  issues  in  splashes  from  these  hot  revolving 
itms  into  troughs,  whence  it  is  conveyed  back  to  the 
■  iaces,  while  the  lighter  dross  is  pushed  over  the  troughs 
H  into  the  cars  waiting  in  the  pit  below.  That  was  where 

1  ok  up  the  thread.  Throughout  the  winter  my  job  had 
X  dsted  principally  in  emptying  these  cars,  and  enjoying 
il  the  immunities  accruing  to  my  royal  title,  "The  King 
>f  he  Dross  Pile."  Lately  I  had  shared  my  kingdom  with 
ir  leir  presumptive,  since  my  ranking  in  the  seniority  list 
i;  risen  to  that  of  senior  laborer.  This  made  it  incumbent 
oi  -ny  part  to  fill  the  shoes  of  any  absent  ladlers,  another 
ca-  job — "once  you  get  on  to  it."  Already  I  had  put  in 


Jack:   What  were  you  before  you 
joined  the  Navy? 

Tar:     A  Life  Saver! 

Jack:   What  flavor? 
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some  excruciating  shifts  filling  the  molds  with  the  molten 
zinc,  but  tonight  it  was  my  old  job,  outside. 

The  rain  was  now  reduced  to  a  fine  mist,  made  notice- 
able only  by  the  damp  east  wind.  This  east  wind  was  bad 
for  me.  It  would  blow  the  smoke,  gas,  and  feathery  dross 
back  on  my  face  to  form  a  dull  yellow  paste.  I  didn't  look 
forward  to  this,  however.  I  was  picturing  how  the  green- 
hot  dross  with  its  phosphorous  content  would  jump,  sput- 
ter, and  flame  as  it  struck  the  wet  surface  of  the  dross  in 
the  bin  when  the  cars  were  dumped.  This  fostered  an  ef- 
fervescent spirit  of  puerile  glee.  It  seemed  like  the  phe- 
nomenal incongruity  of  making  water  burn. 

(^THROUGH  a  thin  sheen  of  gray  clouds  that  raced 
across  the  sky  with  such  speed  that  the  world  ap- 
peared to  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  shone  a 
near-full  moon,  a  noticeable  speck  gone  from  one  segment, 
the  nibblings  of  the  celestial  mile.  This  was  the  great  out- 
doors, and  I  was  being  paid  for  watching  it.  This  was  the 
job  I  had  hated  when  it  was  first  assigned  to  me,  and  be- 
cause I  hated  it,  I  had  to  keep  it. 

Feelings  that  one  is  being  abused  wither  when  exposed 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  wonders  of  the  sky.  Here  were 
to  be  seen  the  dawns  of  the  new  days,  sunrises  in  all  their 
varied  phases,  the  rewards  of  this  outside  night  work. 
Storms  brewing  and  in  full  blast.  The  laughing  crescent 
moon,  riding  the  crest  of  a  rough  sea  of  swift  blown  clouds. 
The  waning  winter  moon  rising  over  the  highest  peak  of  a 


small  ran^e  of  mountains, — real  mountains  that  were  d; 
blue  in  the  sunlight,  but  just  a  black  outline  by  the  li| 
of  the  moon — balancing  on  this  high  peak,  its  top  h 
gone.  How  this  black  portion  gradually  shifted  to  the  s 
as  summer  approached,  leaving  the  last  quarter's  botti 
horn  to  scrape  the  peak  as  the  moon  rose  on  its  belat 
journey! 

The  night  progresses.  Sounds  seem  to  float  lightly 
the  air.  Thoughts  seem  to  be  heard  as  coming  from 
outside   source.   The   mind   seems    to   dictate    a    laboric 
command  for  every  move.  The  weary  hours  have  come.  T 
moon  has  disappeared  from  sight,  and  the  stars  have  goi 
unnoticed,  leaving  the  heavens  in  pitch  darkness.  Sudde 
ly  the  inky  blackness  of  the  sky  is  rent  from  north  to  sou  ; 
by   a  gray   streak   extending   eastward.   Terrestial  objec  , 
begin  to  take  form.  The  gray  portion  thickens  and  coloi  f 
The  colored  part  diminishes  in    extent    and    concentrat  , 
about  one  point.    It  is  easy  to  forgive  the  sun  worshipper ;  ■ 
But  as  the  sky  lightens,  there  is  a  threat  of  robbery.  A  lo, 
dark  cloud  floats  toward  the  east,  obliterating   the  col 
fcheme  and  raising  the  question,  "Will  it  touch  the  horiz< 
before  the  sun  rises?" 

Mert  comes  over  from  the  leach  to  make  his  usual  mon! 
ing  visit.  A  strange  person  was  Mert,  a  strapping  your 
fellow,  as  generous  and  reckless  as  any.  To  him  an  ol 
Ford  and  a  bicycle  operated  on  the  same  principle,  excef 
that  a  bike  balanced  better  on  two  wheels.  And  yet  in  spit 
of  his  care-free  proclivities,  he  was  sentimental. 

/ONCE  during  the  spring  while  working  the  day  shit 
when  we  had  gone  to  a  show  together  and  to  lunc 
afterward,  he  astounded  me  by  asking  me  this  question 
"Haven't  you  ever  had  any  romances?"  His  serious  miei 
so  amazed  me  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  concealed 
smile.  His  attitude  invited  confidence,  however,  and  I  ha^ 
told  him  about  the  girl — I  had  just  met  her — wonderfu 
eyes — luxuriant  and  beautiful  hair,  as  rich  in  color  as  tht 
golden  fleece — and  polite. 

It  was  just  like  Mert  to  bring  this  subject  up  again  . 
and  about  the  first  question  he  asked  was,  "Whatever  hap 
pened  to  her?" 

The  truth  was  my  best  answer.  "A  little  tough  luck  to: 
me,  Mert,"  I  replied,  "Young  Lochinvar  rushed  her  off  he: 
feet  while  we  were  on  the  last  afternoon  shift." 

Mert's  manner  was  enough  to  make  any  man  feel  sorn 
for  himself. 

"That  was  a  bad  break,"  he  answered  with  evident  sym 
pathy,  and  with  even  more  feeling,  he  added,  "We've  got 
no  business  here;  a  man  hasn't  a  chance  in  the  world  work 
ing  these  change  shifts." 

The  long  dark  cloud  in  the  east  had  drifted  to  the  hon 
zon,  but  there  it  had  split.  Through  this  division  pourw 
a  slash  of  brilliant  light  boring  ever  in  larger  circle.  One 
graveyard  shift  would  soon  be  over,  only  thirteen  more 
to  go. 
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TRISTRAM 
By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
(Pulitzer  Prize  Poem  for  1928) 

Yistram  has  to  deal  with    the    age-long    epic    love    of 

ri  ram  and  the  two  Isolts;  Isolt  of  the  lily  white  hands 

.rittany  and  Isolt  of  Ireland.  The  pathos  of  the  story 

K  none  of  its  enchanting  beauty  in  its  latest  telling. 

Tie  Isolt  of  the  lily  white  hands  who  waits  for  Tristram 

uhas  gone  away  leaving  with  her  only  an  agate  and  the 

jtory  of  his  eyes  to  help  her  keep  the  faith  enlists  sym- 

Mt>  and  makes  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  when  she 

§-s  to  her  father's  "Believe  his  agate,  and  forget  his 

'  with  a  spirited,  "He  will  come  back  and   I  shall 

'  Her  words  throughout  are  those  on  which  one  pon- 

K  long   and   appreciatively.   She   is   brave   and   sweetly 

litive;  her  white  and  wraithlike  beauty,  her  unchanging 

it.  both  these  make  one  love  her. 

I  Isolt  of  Ireland  is  a  character  of  whom  one  futilly 
Kithe  question  "Why?"  She  is  strong  and  full  of  cour- 
ei  the  face  of  difficulties  and  fate.  Her  cry 

"O  God,  Tristram!  Tristram! 
JC^here  are  those  blindfold  years  that  we  have  lost 
3ecause  a  blind  king  bought  of  a  blind  father 
\  child  blinder  than  they?" 

its  us  feel  no  condemnation  for  her;  one  feels  only 
mithy. 

Itseems  only  that  Tristram  himself,  the  much  loved, 
■  :  worthy  of  the  faith  and  love  which  is  lavished  on 
na>y  these  two,  and  he  must  appear  rather  a  weak  sister 
tl  face  of  the  heroism  of  the  two  Isolts. 
Tere  is  so  much  beauty  in  the  story  itself,  and  there  is 
nich  beauty  in  the  easy  flowing,  simple  words  in  which 
is  written  that  it  grips  one  and  holds  one  captive.  There 
e  les  in  Robinson's  work  as  there  are  lines  in  the  Bible 
J  n  Shakespeare.  They  can  be  read  and  reread  with 
dy,  each  time  opening  new  vistas  of  thought  and  pro- 
id  3  new  and  higher  ideals. 

Gene  Mari  V ana. 


WINTERSMOON 
By  Hugh  Walpole 

itersmoon   is  an  English  country  house  of   genera- 

)it)f  titled  families,  and  it  was  to  this  house  that  Janet 

a;lison  went  to  live  when  she  married  Lord  Poole. 

T  s  house,   with  its  history  and  stories  and  tradition, 

n     said  to  stand  for  any  or  all  of  the  old  country  places 


in  England.  In  represents  the  soul  of  all  for  which  Eng- 
land stands.  And  Janet,  in  going  to  Wintersmoon,  proceeds 
to  become  a  part  of  its  background  and  tradition. 

Wintersmoon'  is  a  "study  of  contrasts." 

There  are  the  kindly  old  duke  and  the  busy,  enter- 
prising duchess,  distinctly  Victorian,  and  so  essentially 
that  which  Wintersmoon  represents.  There  are  Janet  and 
her  husband,  whom  Wintersmoon  is  slowly,  surely  mould- 
ing into  its  own.  And  there's  Rosalind,  Janet's  sister,  stand- 
ing defiant  at  everything  synonymous  with  Wintersmoon. 
Rosalind,  who  would  replace  unselfishness,  duty,  restraint, 
service,  with  selfishness  and  cynicism,  but  who  prides  her- 
self that  this  selfishness  and  cynicism  is  honest,  clearheaded 
and  without  humbug. 

These  characters  are  finely  drawn — almost  to  the  point 
where  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

If  Janet  were  not  so  utterly  dignified,  just  a  little  less 
decorous!  If  only  there  were  some  way  to  tell  Rosalind  to 
"be  herself,"  when  she  starts  ranting  at  life.  After  all,  do 
modernists  go  about  shouting  to  the  world  that  they're 
modernists?  Rather,  isn't  this  fact  deduced  from  the  things 
they  do  rather  than  from  what  they  say? 

However — the  book  is  not  disappointing. 

Grace  Aldrich  Ringer. 


DISRAELI:   A   PICTURE   OF   THE 

VICTORIAN  AGE 

By  Andre  Maurois 

Translated  by  Hamish  Miles 

At  a  time  when  biographies  are  in  vogue  as  is  a  present 
situation  of  literary  endeavor,  to  gain  an  audience  a  work 
must  be  free  from  any  mediocrity.  Often  sensationalism 
or  harsh  anti-sentimentalism  or  perhaps  propaganda,  per- 
sonal or  political,  has  been  the  distinguishing  note  which 
has  singled  out  one  biography  from  the  mass  and  has 
caused  its  flurrying  wave  of  popularity.  However,  with 
Maurois'  Disraeli  we  have  a  unique  bid  for  fame,  namely, 
a  biography  written  with  excellent  artistry. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  was  a  figure  whose  character  and  life 
justified  the  attention  of  biographers.  He  has  been  treated 
in  various  respects  by  Clarke,  Murray,  Meynell,  Mony- 
penny,  and  Buckle,  but  Maurois'  contribution  is  a  not  un- 
welcomed  addition,  for  it  presents  the  sentimental  and 
romantic  aspect  of  this  man,  the  Jew  who,  abandoning 
Judaism,  determined  to  become  a  great  man.  His  ambition 
led  him  to  essay  success  as  a  lawyer  and  writer  in  England, 
and  his  goal  of  the  prime  ministry  was  realized  after  active 
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years  in  politics.  In  Parliament  with  Gladstone,  Peel,  and 
staid  politicians  Disraeli  was  a  rather  bizarre  figure,  but 
his  qualities  of  resourcefulness,  patience,  and  power  of  wit 
and  vituperation  won  for  him  respect  and  position.  His 
added  trait  of  youthfulncss  of  heart  made  him  a  person- 
ality quite  suitable   for  biographical  material. 

It  seems  assured  that  Andre  Maurois  has  created  a  work 
which  will  stand  high  in  contemporary  French  literature. 
This  judgment  is  based  on  the  subtleness,  the  delicate 
humor,  and  the  general  finesse  manifested  by  the  author 
in  revealing  the  Disraeli  who  loved  life  so  intensely.  The 
articles  of  the  biography  as  used  by  Maurois  are  not  new 
or  unfamiliar,  but  the  facts  are  so  wisely  chosen,  so  deftly 
handled,  and  so  readably  presented  that  the  effect  on  the 
reader  is  not  unlike  that  of  reading  an  absorbing  novel. 
This  pleasurable  quality  will  impress  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  a  few  of  the  recent  biographies. 

A  favorable  word  is  due  the  translator,  Hamish  Miles, 
for  his  evidently  consciencious  work.  It  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  in  this  volume  we  have  an  artistic  treat- 
ment in  good  translation  of  an  interesting  personality. 

Allen  L.  McNitt. 


THE  LEGION  OF  THE  DAMNED 

"La  Legion  Etrangere" 
By  Bennett  J.  Doty 

Novels,  stories,  dramas,  and  movies  have  all  attemf 
and  misrepresented  life  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion, 
this  book  of  Bennett  J.  Doty  we  find  more  romance  < 
sentimentality  on  the  one  side  and  more  blackguarding 
the  other,  than  we  found  in  all  the  portrayals  of  army 
in  the  dangerous  outposts  of  France's  colonial  empire. 

This  book  is  far  from  great  literature  but  this  doe 
make  it  less  interesting.  It  is  fiction  outdone  by  amazir 
stark,  crude  realism. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Bennett  Doty  w 
The  Legion  of  the  Damned  after  being  released  fron 
long  prison  sentence.  He  is  an  American,  decorated 
gallantry  in  action,  who  deserted  the  Legion  durin 
monotonous  stretch  of  peace-time  labors.  He  has  at 
times  told  the  truth,  according  to  authorities,  and  one  co  j 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Legion  is  hard  but  just. 

The  book  is  hastily  written,  but  those  thirsting  fci 
picture  of  adventure,  danger,  and  courage  will  enjoy 
I  know. 

John  G.  Quintan 


THE  STRANGER 

We  walk  with  Beauty, 

And  she  is  a  stranger. 

Only  when  we  are  left  alone  again 

Do  we  remember. 

Watching  the  fire-light 

Thrust  thin  swords  into  the  dark, 

We   recognize   her  in   each   leaping   flame, 

Each  dying  ember. 

Bertha  Loomis 


STORM  BIRDS 

Wan  and  gray  like  tired,  low-flying  birds. 

The  rain  clouds  scud  the  skies, 
And  through  their  dusty  midst,  a  streak  of  flame, 

The  scarlet  lightning  flies. 

Soon  from  their  aching  throats  a  song  will  fall; 

A  weary  song  of  rain; 
And  when  the  lonely  notes  have  died  away, 

The  birds  wing  on  again. 

Bertha  Loomis 


UNTO  THE  HILLS 

The  gods  who  ruled  the  west  were  not  the  frail 

Old  gods  of  Rome.  They  were  a  sturdy  race — 
Hunters  and  warriors — followers  of  the  trail, 

Whose  shadows  fall  across  the  prairie-face 
Serene  and  smooth,  like  wings  of  great  black  birds. 

They  did  not  sit  and  spin  the  thread  of  fate. 
But  rode  with  Doom  among  the  buffalo-herds. 

These  gods  were  gods  of  justice,  valor,  hate. 

Thus  on  the  Roman  hill   the  fragrant  vine 
Reaches  its  clinging  roots  into  the  soil. 

Since  gods  of  Italy  have  ordered  wine 
To  be  the  harvest  of  the  peasant's  toil. 

But  in  the  West  the  gods  were  strong  and  fleet — 
The  sturdy  fields  have  mothered  corn  and  wheat. 

Bertha  Loomis 
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AN  ADDITION  TO  CAMEL  SMOKE-LORE  .... 

We  submit  the  sad  case  of  the  freshman  in  zoology,  who.  when  asked  to 
descrihe  a  camel,  said,  "A  camel  is  what  yon  wish  yon  were  smoking  while 
you  try  to  think  of  the  right  answers.''  He  flunked  zoology — but  be  knew  his 
cigarettes.    For  in  time  of  trial  or  time  of  joy,  there's  no  friend  like  Camels. 

The  subtle  influences  of  choice  tobaccos  upon  the  smoke-spots  of  mankind 
have  been  carefully  studied,  identified,  and  blended  smoothly  into  Camels 
— the  finest  of  cigarettes.  And  we'll  bet  an  alkaflitch  on  this:  Camels  have 
just  the  taste  and  aroma  to  pack  your  smoke-spot  with  the  "fill-fullment" 
every   experienced   smoker   seeks.     Got    an    alkaflitch    you    want   to   lose? 
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